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109, Queen Victoria St., London. 
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PAINT 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


The TORBAY RBAY PAINT Co., 
26/28, Billiter St., LONDON, E.C. 
51, Old Hall St., LIVERPOOL. 


BUY YOUR 


COKE SACKS 


Direct from the 
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HERBERT POCOCK 


PARK MILLS, 
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ESTAB, 1778. 





PARKINSON & CO. 


(incorporated in Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, Ltd.), 


LONDON & BIRMINGHAM. 


(See Advertisement p. 20.) 
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VERTICALS. 


Adopted all over the World. 
Vertical Gas Retort Syndicate 


17, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Sole Agents for Australasia : 
JAMES HURLL & CO., LTD., SYDNEY. 








JAMES McKELVIE & CO, 


Coal Owners, 
Gas and Steam Coal Contractors, 
17, RUTLAND SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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GUILDHALL CHAMBERS, SANDHILL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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ESTABLISHED 1840. 





STEWARTS anp LLOYDS, Limiten, 


41, OSWALD STREET, 
BROAD STREET 
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TUBES & FITTINGS for Gas, Steam, Water, &c. 
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features of endurance are enhanced in the 


‘Ranelagh’ 
Price-changer, Pre-payment Gas Meter 


& COo., LTD., 


Gas METERS since 186]. 





GEORGE GLOVER 


Undertaking writes : 
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....We have this 
week taken out a dry 
tin cased gas meter, 
made by George 
Glover, dated 1867— 
that is 55 years ago. 
This meter has been 
in use and working 
until now. 
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Gas STATION METERS. 
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IMPROVED 


WET & DRY GAS METERS 


OF BEST QUALITY. 
BRADDOCK’S PATENT 


“SLOT” METERS. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 











DOCK | RETORTS. 


RETORT- HOUSE GoveRNors.| ° 
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From one of the best known Gas Engineers 

in the country: “I find your Retorts more 

suited to the present-day conditions than 
any I have obtained elsewhere.” 
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WILLIAMSON, CLIFF, L10. 


, Gas Retort and Fire-Clay Works, 
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and wae Home 
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VERTICAL, including 
to New Standard Grand Prise at 
: 3 Brussels, 1910. 
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The Glenboig Bricks, Blocks, and Retorts combine, in the highest 
degree, the qualities of not melting, and not splitting, when subjected 
to the highest heats and sudden changes of temperature, and are, 





in comsequence, found to be economical, even in districts where the 
| Jocal bricks can be had at half the price. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The New Year. 


Wuat of the New Year? The prophets are divided between 
optimism and pessimism; but the general tendency is to 
look on the cheerful side of things. The minority who are 
pessimistic pore gloomily over the stupendous character 
of our national financial obligations, and the high percentage 
of unemployed, which in the total makesalargearmy. The 


present depressed state of affairs, have a large margin of 


investment in gilt-edged securities. 


of industrial prosperity. Its own prosperity is interrelated 
with that of other industries. 


demand for coke and other secondary products. 


the amount of unemployment, and the cost of materials, espe- 
cially coal, the gas industry taken as a whole is not doing 
badly at the present time, It is obvious that this is not ail 
due to the business that is being done at the existing prices 
of gas; for these prices, in the major part of the business, 


this connection, there is a proneness to overlook the con- 


These factors should not be bye-passed in apportioning 
credit for the advance in position. 
outside conditions as they are, places the industry in a 
strong condition to meet the materialization of the predicted 


days for gas undertakings can be regarded as reasonably 
fair. But there must be preparation for it; and in the 
matter of making preparation, the industry has not been 
for some years past in better case than now. 
of gas stocks and shares may not have completely recovered 
their pre-war places; but they have nearly done so. Gas 


of standard prices with which the Gas Regulation Act en- 


dowed the industry. The principle has been statutorily recog- | 


nized that, under the sliding-scale, standard prices must be 
subject to amendment with substantial changes in economic 
conditions. 
gas consumers. Money is now more readily obtained, and 
on easier terms, than even two years ago; and so in prepa- 
ration for larger business, plant extensions need not be 
delayed on the ground of the non-availability of money on 
reasonable terms. Materials and labour, and therefore 
plant, are cheaper to-day than when money was hard to get, 
and what could be obtained had a fairly high rate of interest 
attached to it. That again is a better circumstance. The 
plant contractors and manufacturers associated with the gas 
industry are in the position that, to keep their works and 
men better employed, they require more contracts. 





| the secondary products. 
unemployed resources, including working capital, which is | 


one of the causes of money appearing to be plentiful for | 


The improvement, with | quality, in fine friable condition, on the basis of 253 p.ct. 


| ammonia. 
| ahead; but the current position is much better than it was. 
increased activity in industry and trading. This greater | Above all, the prices of gas per therm have been rapidly re- 
activity will supply scope for additional business by the gas | > 


industry, so that the prospects in respect of still brighter | movement can be conveniently speeded, the better for the 


Market values | 


That is a safeguard to investors, as well as to | 1923 with greater hopefulness than has been the case for 





There- | for town purposes. 


fore the conditions are, comparatively with almost recent 
times, good for making provision on a prudent scale for 
enlarged business. 

There are other favourable factors in the situation which 
throw light on the prospects of, and ability to meet, increased 
business. They are well known. Coal and oil are lower in 
prices than twelve months ago; and the efficiency of their 
use is increasing by the adoption of modern methods of 
utilization. Good evidence of a wise policy is found in the 
purchase of the better classes of gas-making coals; but there 


| must be watchfulness to ascertain that this does not goon to 
facts are hard; but pessimism will not help to mitigate | 


them. The only possible and certain course of alleviation | 
is the improvement of industry and trade, which, in the | 


an extent sufficient to turn the balance of advantage to dis 
advantage. But the tendency and the fact are a benefit not 
only to the primary product of the gas industry, but to 
It assists especially to make coke 
economically more valuable to the users; and this must 
appreciate demand and value relatively to what it would be 


| with quality inferior by reason of less suitable physical char- 
The gas industry naturally wants to see a general revival | acteristics, resulting in excessive labour-entailing clinker and 


| ash. 
The degree of their activity | products, have risen compared with twelve months since. 
is not only reflected in the consumption of gas, but in the | 
At the | 


same time, making allowance for the conditions of industry, | cient to cause cheerfulness. 


| in output, owing in a measure to the slowness with which 


The prices of crude tar and pitch, if not of all tar 


The future position in this connection cannot be predicted ; 
but anyway the prospects of the immediate future are suffi- 
This is partly due to a shortage 


coke-ovens have been returning into commission. But in 
the iron and steel industries there have latterly been grow- 


| ing borrowings for business purposes; and the demand for 


| the products of those industries is at last well on the upward 
have not in them the percentage increase of costs over 1914 | 


which current prices of materials and labour represent. In | 


road. With this condition, the expected is that more bye- 
product coke-ovens will be brought into operation, and there 


| will be full-time working, with the result that the supply of 
tribution to the general position of the economies that are | 


being effected by the greater thermal production as gas per | 
unit of manufacturing materials utilized and per man, as 
well as the improved economies and service in distribution | tion of a larger demand in the New Year; and the home 


departments by better organization and higher efficiency. | price is higher now than it has been for some months. 


tar and other products will be increased, against which may 
be placed the greater demand for them with the revival of 
industry. For sulphate of ammonia, too, there is anticipa- 


For 
January and February, it is £16 18s. delivered, neutral 


With this product, it will not do to look too far 


duced during the last few months; and the more this 


development of business. 

This all reads fairly optimistically as to the future—the 
immediate future rather than the distant ; but it reflects our 
feelings, having regard to the conditions and foreshadowings. 


| Of course, current conditions are not all rosy relatively to 


2 | those that existed before the international catastrophe of 
dividends have again reached an attractive level; and there | 


is greater security in them through the means of revision | 


1914. Costs are heavier; and with all other industries 
and individuals, the gas industry is suffering from abnormal 
taxation. But in the circumstances of the times—not for- 
getting the growth of internal economies in gas production 
and utilization—the outlook is brighter than it has been, at 
any rate, over the last septenary period. So we enter upon 


some time past. 


Coke-Oven Gas for Town Supply. 


Tue Wales and Monmouthshire Junior Gas Association 
had quite an interesting time when they recently visited the 
Maritime Coke-Ovens of the Great Western Colliery Com- 
pany. Probably several of the visitors for the first time 
came into close contact with the new economic develop- 
| ment in gas supply of taking surplus gas from coking plant 


Of about 50 p.ct. of the gas produced 
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at the ovens, the Pontypridd District Council are the pur- 
chasers for town use, instead of operating their own plant— 
the minimum quantity to be taken annually, under a ten 
years’ contract, being 100 million cubic feet, and the maxi- 
mum 150 millions. The agreement between the parties is 
regarded as a good one; and the Gas Department, the 
Engineer and Manager (Mr. D. Muir) is satisfied, are amply 
safeguarded under it. They are equally as well protected 
as are gas consumers under the therm system, for it is upon 
that basis that the District Council decided to purchase, for 
the purpose of ensuring that the Gas Department had full 
value for the money paid. Another effect at which Mr.- 
Muir hints (and which applies equally to gas undertakings 
dealing with the public on the therm system) is that selling 
and buying on this basis undoubtedly results in the Colliery 
Company supplying a very constant quality of gas. The 
gas averages 493 B.Th.U. gross. 

There is an instructive experience here regarding gas 
measurement and transmission; but it would be useful if 
close comparative records for a period could be published as 
to the measurements—volumetric and calorimetric—of the 
gas before it left its place of production, and after it reached 
the Treforest Gas-Works at Pontypridd. At the coke-oven 
plant, the gas is measured by a Thomas electric meter; at 
the gas-works, by the ordinary station meter. At both ends, 
Simmance-Abady total heat calorimeters are used. The 
gas is transmitted at (we gather) 10 lbs. pressure through 
a welded 4-in. steel main; and then at the gas-works it is 
governed down to 8 in. before passing through the purifiers 
and the station meter. In the purifiers the temperature of the 
gas has to be raised; and this is done by steam-pipes run- 
ning round the purifiers. Now with all these changes in the 
circumstances of the gas after leaving the coke-ovens, it is 
stated that there is a very close coincidence between the 
measurements of the electric meter and the station meter— 
after passing 5} million cubic feet of gas, the difference be- 
tween the two meters was only 100 c.ft. In view of what 
has been already stated, the question is prompted as to 
whether there is any difference in pressure and tempera- 
ture of the gas at the coke-oven end from those at the Tre- 
forest works end; as if so, correction for this might show 
that the actual difference between the measurements of the 
two instruments was larger than is represented. This is 
only a suggestion, and not in any way an assertion. Then 
in view of the 10 lbs. pressure at which the gas is trans- 
mitted for 2} miles through the 4-in. main, do the calori- 
metric measurements at the coke-oven plant end and the 
works end show any differences in calorific value per cubic 
foot of gas? It would be interesting to have some compara- 
tive figures regarding this. It will be noticed that Mr. Muir 
finds that, with the introduction of coke-oven gas, the mana- 
gerial duties do not diminish, but they rather increase, for a 
works of the size of those at Pontypridd. Constant checks 
have to be made to safeguard the department; and the 
works plant has to be kept in condition in case some 
emergency requires it. 


Mond Gas for Admixture with Town Gas. 


Tue Gas Regulation Act conferred, inter alia, liberties upon 
gas undertakings with the view of producing economies 
which prior enactment had denied the industry ; the change 
being in accord with the recommendations of the Board of 
Fuel Research in their historic report to the Board of 
Trade. Through those liberties, the South Staffordshire 
Mond Gas Company see their opportunity for a closer 
union with town-gas undertakings in, and adjacent to, their 
district—in fact, it appears that certain undertakings have 
approached the Company with the object of obtaining from 
them a supply of gas in bulk, apparently to be used as a 
diluent of their ordinary gas output, in order to reduce 
the average cost per therm. But the Company had certain 
limitations placed upon them in their Act of rg01. They 
could only supply gas for power and heating, and not for 
illuminating purposes, nor could it be used for any purpose 
in a dwelling-house. But they are now asking through 
a Billin Parliament that the provisions of the Act which 
limit the supply and use of Mond gas should be repealed, 
and that those which restrict the percentage of carbon 
monoxide allowable therein should be amended, and in part 
annulled. These alterations are necessary before any agree- 
ment can be effected with gas undertakings for the sale and 
purchase of Mond gas in bulk for general distribution. It 
is submitted that such purchase by gas undertakings will 
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enable them to supply gas to the public more cheaply than 
they can otherwisedo. This, of course, remains to be proved. 
It will largely depend upon the price paid per therm for 
the gas; and in ordinary gas manufacture, therm costs are 
being largely reduced in these days. The Bill in Parliament 
does not afford much leading information on this point. 
But it appears that the Power Gas Corporation have now 
a plant which will make a higher-grade gas than the cus- 
tomary Mond gas; and so probably it is intended to manu- 
facture a gas of somewhat richer calorific value for supply 
to gas undertakings. 

At any rate this seems to be the idea; for at the last 
meeting of the Power Gas Corporation allusion was made 
to a new plant for the production of “ high-grade” gas for 
industrial and domestic purposes; and the hope was ex- 
pressed that the Company would in future reap increasing 
advantage from this line of business. The improvements, 
it was also said, had been practically adapted to existing 
plants ; and, as a result, the South Staffordshire Mond Gas 
Company were applying for parliamentary powers to supply 
gas undertakings with gas for illuminating and domestic 
purposes. In our “ Register of Patents” to-day, there is 
reference to a patent (with which the Power Gas Corpora- 
tion are associated) for a plant for making gas of about 170 
B.Th.U. per cubic foot, as compared with the 135 B.Th.U. 
hitherto obtainable, while recovering the maximum yield of 
bye-products. It looks somewhat peculiar to see 170 B.Th.U. 
gas described as “ high grade;”’ but, of course, the expression 
is used comparatively with other producer gas. By the 
process, it is claimed that it is possible to obtain a good 
yield of low-temperature distillation products and sulphate 
of ammonia, and the consumption of steam can be reduced 
to approximately 1 lb. or less per pound of fuel, instead of 
2} lbs. as is usual in the bye-product producer process. 
Connecting these pieces of information together, they point 
to a reason—an economic reason—for the Company con- 
sidering the extension of business in the particular direction 
of serving as an auxiliary to town gas supply. But there 
the questions come in as to the price per therm, and the 
composition of the gas ; for if the figure of 170 B.Th.U. (it 
is only 55 p.ct. of the calorific value of blue water gas) is 
indicative in this connection, it means but 1°7 therms per 
1000 c.ft. On the other hand, gas of that calorific value 
will need a relatively small proportion of air to effect com- 
plete combustion. About this scheme there are points con- 
cerning which the gas industry will be interested in learn- 
ing more. However, in the South Staffordshire Mond Gas 
Bill, it is noticed that the mixed gas for town supply is to 
have the distinctive smell of coal gas, and that nothing is 
to relieve gas undertakings that employ the gas from any 
liability or obligation under any Act or Order relating to 
their own supply. 


Not Playing the Game with Sulphate. 


In the recent report of the British Sulphate of Ammonia 
Federation, Ltd., and the address of the Chairman (Mr. D. 
Milne Watson) at the annual meeting, it was seen how quite 
a benevolent and helpful policy had been adopted in respect 
of British agriculture by supplying the home farmer with 
sulphate of ammonia at much below the export prices, and 
lower than the unit value of nitrogen when compared with 
nitrate of soda. It is only human nature to take advantage 
of commercial opportunities; but when prices of sulphate 
of ammonia are put at a low rate expressly to assist the 
British farmer in hard times, and to secure his permanent 
patronage, it is not playing the game to utilize the position 
for making profit other than that to be obtained from the 
utilization of the fertilizer direct on British soil. But this 
sort of thing appears to have been going on, although only 
described by the Federation in their December circular as 
“attempts.” We hope it has been stopped at “ attempts ” 
by complete failure. The circular advises: ‘“‘As attempts 
“ have been made to buy supplies at the home prices, and 
“to resell for export, please obtain a guarantee from your 
“buyer that he will use the sulphate of ammonia you sell 
“ him on his own farm.” Current home prices are consider- 
ably below those for export, so that it would be rather good 
business to be able to buy at the former and sell at the 
latter. The Federation, however, are determined to do 
their utmost to defeat those who try to engage in these 
acts of circumvention. In the circular they state that the 
quantities bought at home prices may not be exported in 





any circumstances; and their contracts will now contain a 
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clause binding buyers to pay to them a large additional sum 
per ton in respect of any quantities shipped abroad. We 
hope this will be a deterrent, and that any offender will be 
caught, and made to pay the penalty of his perfidy. Bear- 
ing upon transactions of the kind, at the present time the 
price that the Federation can secure for the exported sul- 
phate is an enabling factor in maintaining lower prices for 
home consumption ; but this will not always be the case. 
Discretion has also to be exercised in apportioning the 
quantities for home use and for abroad ; and if the practice 
grew against which protest is made and steps are being 
taken, it would mean that home supplies would be further 
restricted. The Federation mention that they are reserving 
the whole of their March and April production for home 
use; but this quantity, they say, will not be sufficient to 
meet the normal demand. 


Profit-Sharing in the Mining Industry. 


THE wages agreement in the mining industry was discussed 
up and down, and turned inside out, at the delegates’ con- 
ference called by the Miners’ Federation just before Christ- 
mas. There was considerable hostility shown to it; but 
the amount of friendliness disclosed was not by any means 
a negligible quantity. The agreement, it will be remem- 
bered, has two capital features—a minimum wage, and a 
profit-sharing arrangement, whereby 83 p.ct. of any surplus 
goes to the miners, and 17 p.ct. to the owners, after all 
costs have been met. It is a good agreement; but it has 
been unfortunate, in that it was launched at a time when 
the industrial and trade depression was having, and has 
since had, a repressing effect upon the fortunes of the coal 
industry. When the agreement was originally reached, the 
signatories to it, on behalf of the miners (Messrs. Herbert 
Smith, James Robson, and Frank Hodges), referred to the 
guaranteed minimum wage as being of the greatest possible 
value to the industry. As to the remaining principles 
which are to govern wages and profits during the lifetime 
of the agreement, they said that these ‘‘ mark an entirely 
“ new departure in the mining industry; and it is our sure 
“ belief that, when anything like normal trade returns, 
“ these principles will provide a more just method of fixing 
“ wages and profits than we have ever had before in the 
“industry.” But to-day there is antagonism from those dis- 
tricts where the conditions are such that the minimum wage 
is in operation ; while other districts where there is enjoyment 
of a percentage above the minimum, the men have adopted 
quite a complacent attiude in regard to the agreement—in 
fact, were it not for the disturbing policy of the extremists, 
nothing would be heard against the agreement from those 
areas where it is now developing as was expected. The 
extremists know they must get the agreement upset now, if 
at all; for with a boom in trade, the men would soon be 
tasting the sweets of profit-sharing. They would then learn 
that the profit-sharing part of the agreement is a really 
effective instrument for ensuring that they shall secure the 
most generous possible share of the proceeds of the industry 
at all times—good or bad. It also encourages the men to 
increase output, and so assists in reducing costs. And in 
some areas more than in others, the output per man has 
been advancing very materially. However, at the moment 
the low earnings of various classes of the men in certain 
areas are the cause of the discussion over and around the 
agreement ; but those who would have it set aside fortu- 
nately cannot do so without a ballot of the men. In the cir- 
cumstances of divided opinion as to what course to take, the 
whole matter has been adjourned until after Parliament re- 
assembles. The delegates cannot afford to be so bold to-day 
as during the war and the difficult years succeeding. 











Parliamentary Agents and the Technical Press. 


For more years than we have kept count of, the Technical 
Press of the gas industry has always been supplied by Parlia- 
mentary Agents with free copies of Bills and Acts which deal in 
whole or in part with gas undertakings. We have fully appre- 
ciated the courtesy ; but, at the same time, it seems to us to be 
only in accord with the desire of gas undertakings generally that 
their special Press should receive the necessary facilities from 
their Parliamentary Agents for maintaining a complete record 
and review of the legislative work—proposed and accomplished— 
of the gas industry. But this year, while some Parliamentary 








Agents have handed us free copies of Bills for notice, others 
have declined to do so without payment, which is altogether con- 
trary to the custom that has prevailed for so many years. We 
cannot think that this demand of the Agents for payment from 
the Technical Press of the industry will be supported by their 
clients. We therefore ask promoters of Gas Bills, or Omnibus 
Bills containing gas clauses, to give instructions to their Agents 
to continue, in the case of the Technical Press, the supply of 
copies free as heretofore. 


The Therm Inquiry. 


The therm inquiry will be resumed next Tuesday. The 
National Gas Council will be submitting evidence. The Emer- 
gency Committee have given careful consideration to the posi- 
tion, and, on their recommendation, the Central Executive Board 
have invited certain witnesses to appear on behalf of the Coun- 
cil, which, in effect, means the industry. We take it that the 
three Metropolitan Gas Companies will also be giving evidence ; 
and possibly some of the larger provincial gas undertakings. But 
at the moment one cannot tell exactly what will be the programme 
for the occasion. If the evidence is not completed on Tuesday, 
the Committee will in all probability meet again a week later. 
Anyway, there is no violent burry in the matter. The therm is 
indubitably gaining more stability from the inquiry; but there 
are collateral matters, such as the claim for the revision of stan- 
dard prices, and the form of consumers’ accounts, that have been 
lifted tothe surface. Regarding the latter matter, the rendering of 
accounts with the data as to cubic feet and therm consumption 
combined appears more prevalent than was generally known 
a short time ago. It will, we believe, become common prac- 
tice now, even though it has no share in the Committee’s recom- 
mendations. However, from the tenour of the questions put by 
the Chairman and members of the Committee, it looks almost 
safe to predict thatthe practice will be recommended by them 
as one that will serve to enlighten the public, and prevent mis- 
conception. 


Adjustment of Gas-Consumiog Appliances. 


According to the Gas Regulation Act, gas undertakings operat- 
ing under the therm system are on a change of declared calorific 
power, to adjust their burners so that the gas can be consumed with 
safety and efficiency, unless, of course, a consumer objects to this 
being done. Aa instruction of the County Purposes Committee 
of the City Corporation to the Town Clerk (Sir James Bell) seems 
to imply a little doubt as to whether gas undertakings will volun- 
tarily comply with this particular statutory obligation. A message 
from Sir James to the several departments of the Corporation 
states that heads of departments, or persons in charge of appa- 
ratus in which gas is consumed, should take advantage of the 
enactment; and in the event of any change in the declared calo- 
rific power affecting the proper working of the apparatus, appli- 
cation should be made to the Gas Company for the necessary 
inspection and adjustment. 


The Bath Therm. 


Last week we asked whether any gas undertaking in the 
country was supplying therms at a cheaper rate than the Bath 
Gas Company—5}d. Up to the time of going to press, there 
have been no claimants for the honour; and so we suppose there 
is no gas undertaking that can depose the Bath Company from 
the position of holding at the present time a record in the matter 
of low price. 


The Standard Cooker. 


Congratulations to the Parkinson Stove Company on their 
tender having secured the contract for jigs, patterns, fittings, &c., 
for the standard cooker, as designed by the Gas Appliances Specifi- 
cation Committee of the National Gas Council. It is hoped that 
by the middle of the year sample cookers will be available for pur- 
chase by gas undertakings who desire to inspect and test them. 
From this it does not appear that the standard types will be avail- 
able for general buying for the coming cooker season. 


Gas Coal Position. 

As customary during Christmas week, there has been very 
little coal business doing. Gas coals were an outstanding feature 
in the matter of briskness, particularly in Durham and Yorkshire. 
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As a result, prices generally are now very firm, at the figures at 
which they closed in 1922. Gas coals in other quarters are like- 
wise in strong demand; and, giving for this the easiest of possible 
reasons, the market reporters are unanimous in saying this con- 
tinued good demand from gas-works is due to the Christmas 
holidays, and the depletion ef stocks. Through the position in 
Durham, there are greater inquiries in other quarters for gas coal 
for export—in Nottinghamshire, for example. ° 





A Mistake by the F.B.1. 


The Federation of British Industries lately submitted to the 
Government a memorandum embodying certain points which are 
considered necessary for the restoration of industrial prosperity. 
The document covers a large area of political and other topics; 
and foremost is the reduction of taxation, as being imperatively 
essential to the purpose in view. To the points raised generally, 
there is little objection. But towards the end, protest is made 
against ‘‘a regrettable tendency to bring forward legislation regu- 
lating or restricting the operation and development of industry 
without laying down the principles upon which such regulation 
or restriction is to be exercised.” It is said that instead of defin- 
ing the principles, wide powers have been entrusted to adminis- 
trative officials on the assumption that these powers will be 
reasonably and equitably exercised.. As examples, the following 
are cited: Electricity Supply, Gas Regulation, Salmon and Fresh- 
water Fisheries, and Smoke Abatement. The Federation are 
wrong in including the Gas Regulation Act. In this the prin- 
ciples upon which regulation or restriction is to be exercised are 
sufficiently defined ; and therefore, so far as the Gas Regulation 
Act is concerned, the charge falls to the ground that wide powers 
have been entrusted to administrative officials on the assumption 
that these powers will be reasonably and equitably exercised. In 
respect of the Act the powers are reasonably and equitably exer- 
cised within the limits of the defined principles. The Act, too, 
aims (and we think successfully) at affording better facilities for 
the development of the industry. The Federation appear to have 
been somewhat misinformed in this particular. 


The Agricultural Investigation. 


In the “JournaL” for Dec. 20, comment was made upon 
the proposal to set-up a Committee of Investigation to inquire 
into the methods adopted in other countries to secure the fullest 
possible use of the land for the production of food, and the 
employment of labour at a living wage. The producers of sul- 
phate of ammonia should have a big interest in this investigation, 
as there is large scope for the increased utilization of this fer- 
tilizer at home. It was also pointed out that the Committee was 
to be composed of three economists connected with agriculture. 
The names of the selected members have now been published; 
and it is seen that the Government have kept-rigorously to their 
declared intention to put the inquiry completely into the hands 
of economists, to the exclusion of men more directly interested 
in the land. We take it, however, that representatives of these 
will be giving evidence. The appointments are: Sir William 
Ashley, Professor of Commerce and Vice-Principal of the Bir- 
mingham University; Prof. W. G. S. Adams, Gladstone Pro- 
fessor of Political Theory and Institutions at Oxford; and Prof. 
D. H. M‘Gregor, Drummond Professor of Political Economy at 
Oxford. Mr. C. S. Orwin, Director of the Institute for Research 
in Agricultural Economics at Oxford, has been appointed Agri- 
cultural Assessor to the tribunal, and Mr. D. B. Toye, of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, will act as Secretary. 








Examples of Good Street Lighting.—A new issue (No. 106) of 
“ A Thousand-and-One Uses for Gas ”—obtainable at the price of 
6d. post free, from the British Commercial Gas Association, No. 
30, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.—contains a series of beautiful illus- 
trations showing the night lighting of London’s most important 
neighbourhoods and thoroughfares—Buckingham Palace, Parlia- 
ment Square, Trafalgar Square, Whitehall, Regent Street, and 
Victoria Street—as well as some good examples of side-street and 
bridge illumination. They are a remarkable testimony to the 
efficiency of gas for public lighting, and set up a very good stan- 
dard for street lighting authorities to adopt. The fog-penetrating 
capacity of the gas-lamps, with their large areas of actual source 
of light, was particularly noticeable during the recent London 
smoke fogs. 





PERSONAL. 


At a recent Graduation Ceremony at Leeds University, Mr. 
Leste P. IncRaM, B.Sc. (Hons.), Assistant Engineer and Chemist 
at the Plymouth Gas-Works, had conferred on him the degree 
of Master of Science. 


Miss Atice E. Dunn, daughter of the late Mr. William Dunn, 
of Northam, has been appointed to succeed her father as Secre- 
tary to the Northam, Appledore, and District Gas Company. 
Mr. RoBert SuNLEY has been appointed Works Manager. 


Mr. J. E. Dixon, the Assistant Superintendent of the Bradford 
Road Gas-Works, Manchester, has been appointed to the position 
of Manager of the Elswick Gas-Works of the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company, which post became vacant 
owing to the resignation of Mr. G. L. SwaLLow, who has been in 
the service of the Company for over fifty years. 


The publication of the Prime Minister’s New Year’s Honours 
List has been delayed until the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission have been considered by a Committee of the Privy 
Council. Meanwhile, the Departmental Lists have been issued, 
and we are pleased to note therefrom that a Baronetcy has 
been conferred upon Bailie Toomas Paxton, LL.D., J.P., Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, who has always been so closely interested 
in the work of the British Commercial Gas Association, of which 
he was President from 1913 to 1915. 





OBITUARY. 


GEORGE THORNTON ANDREWS. 


It is with regret that we have to announce that Mr. George 
Thornton Andrews, the Deputy-Chairman of the Swansea Gas 
Light Company, died at his residence, ‘‘ Cefn Eithen,” Swansea, 
on the 27th ult., at the age of 59. 

Mr. Andrews had had a very long connection with the Swansea 
Gas Company, having for a number of years assisted his father, 
the late Mr. Thornton Andrews, in the management of the under- 
taking. For some time he was Assistant Manager; and in 1903 
when his father relinquished certain of his duties, he was raised 
to the position of Manager. Upon his father’s death in 1908, he 
was appointed to succeed him as Engineer, Manager, and Secre- 
tary, which position he occupied until the end of 1913. Ill-health 
then, unhappily, compelled him to relinquish the position, after 
33 years’ service with the Company, with which his father also was 
connected for over 50 years. In addition to receiving a retiring 
allowance, Mr. George Andrews was then elected a Director of 
the Company, who in this way continued to receive the benefit of 
his long experience of the undertaking. The handsome presenta- 
tions made to him by the official staff and by the employees 
showed how greatly esteemed he was by all who had worked under 
him. 








neer, Manager, and Secretary of the Company by Mr. Reginald 
G. Clarry, who, on taking another appointment outside the in- 
dustry, was succeeded in 1919 by Mr. W. H. Johns, the present 
holder of the position. 





The death occurred on Dec. 21, at the age of 55, of Mr. 
RicHArD Nock, the Manager of Newtown Gas-Works. He had 
been Manager under the local Council for many years. On the 
evening of Dec. 20 he was taken ill, and did not recover con- 
sciousness: The funeral, at which the Council were represented, 
took place last Monday week. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. WiLL1AM Dunn, Engi- 
neer and Secretary of the Northam, Appledore, and District Gas 
Company. Mr. Dunn, who was 55 years of age. died suddenly on 
Wednesday, the 13th ult. Though he had a serious illness at the 
end of January last, he had so far improved during the summer 
and autumn that hopes were entertained of his ultimate complete 
recovery. Unfortunately, however, he had a sudden and unex- 
pected relapse on Tuesday, the 12th ult., and passed peacefully 
away the following day. His remains were laid to rest in the 
churchyard of the Appledore Parish Church, in the presence of 
his immediate relatives and friends. 








Illuminating Engineering Society—At a meeting of the 
Society, to be held on Tuesday evening, the 16th inst., at the 
Royal Society of Arts, a discussion on “ The Need for Suitable 
Training in Illuminating Engineering ” will be opened by Messr:. 
C. E. Greenslade and J. E. S. White. 

The “Bulletin” of the British Commercial Gas Association.— 
With the December number is issued as a special supplement an 
illustrated reprint of the lecture on “ Light in its Relation to Life,” 
which was delivered at the Bristol Conference by Sir Henry 
Gauvain, M.D., M.Ch., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. The value of this 
lecture for propaganda purposes is emphasized. Particulars are 
also announced of this year’s “ Fairy Gas Competition” for 
children, in which prizes are offered to the value of over £100. 
In addition, many gas undertakings are offering special prizes 
for local competitors. 








It will be remembered that Mr. Andrews was followed as Engi- 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


BunGALows are getting quite fashionable. Many people like 
them better than big labour-entailing houses. This is not to be 
wondered at with the changed ideas as to domestic service, and 
the growth of a preference for other forms 
of employment which gives evening free- 
dom, and incidentally helps to swell the 
unemployed owing to the large surplus of candidates for work in 
factories and business establishments. A short time since we 
described an “‘all-gas”” demonstration bungalow at Croydon [see 
“ JouRNAL ” for Nov. 1, p. 292] which had attracted thousands of 
the public, and since then we learn that many more thousands 
have passed through the rooms, and admired both the furnishing 
and the gas equipment. The “ Daily Mail” has recently had a 
competition for labour-saving bungalows ; but we should imagine 
that tenants’ economy was not, in view of the award of the first 
and third prizes (particularly ‘the latter), one of the essential 
features of the competition ; though, seeing that the second prize 
is for what is practically an all-gas bungalow, it is clear that there 
was no bias on the part of the judges as to gas or electrical opera- 
tion. An announcement was made as to the prize winners on 
Dec. 23. The winner of the first prize was Mr. Jas. M. D. Hen- 
derson, A.R.I.B.A.; the second was Mr. C. Murray Hennell, 
F.S.I., who collaborated with Mr. C. H. James, A.R.I.B.A.; and 
the third was Mr. J. S. Hodges, A.R.I.B.A. The structural and 
artistic merits of the bungalows do not concern us; the position 
of gas and electricity in them does. Even in the first prize 
bungalow, electricity for heating is not favoured so much as in 
the third prize one. But in the first and third prize bungalows, 
central heating, with radiators, is the main method of warming 
the rooms. Very wisely, Mr. Henderson, in his bungalow, intro- 
duces a gas water-heater, “‘so that a hot bath can be obtained at any 
moment.” On the other hand, while the heating is by radiators fed 
from the kitchen boilers, the reception and bed rooms are fitted 
with power plugs for electric fires. From the brief description, it 
looks as though the first prize winner prefers the old coal range 
in the kitchen, though the meagre details would not justify any 
definite assertion as to this. The second prize winners prefer 
cooking by means of gas—using a cooker of the latest pattern, with 
taps in front and enamelled sides. The hot-water supply is pro- 
vided by a Wright’s * B.Th.U.” gas-boiler, fitted with a thermostat 
valve. For the living-room and No. 1 bedroom, a Teale gas-or- 
coal interior is proposed, so that the use of gas or coal is optional. 
When the gas-fire is not in use, a gas-torch can be employed for 
igniting the coal fire. In a second bedroom a gas-fire is fitted. 
In the third bungalow, a “ Sentry ” duplex boiler is proposed for 
heating with radiators. The fireplaces are fitted with electric 
fires, which apparently are only for use when greater heat and 
comfort are required,—combined (we would add) with additional 
expense. An electric-cooker comes into the equipment; and elec- 
tric lighting and power plugs are plentifully provided. A point 
under the dining-room table is suggested for lighting and power. 
One thing is particularly noticeable in the schemes of these 
architect prize winners—that not one of them relies mainly upon 
electrical energy for heating purposes. They know something; 
but to the extent that they do have recourse to electricity for 
heating, they do not study the tenant’s economy. Labour-saving 
on the most economical lines should be the study of the archi- 
tect—not labour-saving on the most expensive lines. Thesecond 
prize winners ought, in our opinion, from this point of view, to 
have had the first prize. 


Prize Bungalows. 


There are times when one has to do a 

Electrical Contractors thing for expediency, and not because it 
and Municipal is the course one would take in the ordi- 
Trading. nary run of affairs. The Sheffield Cor- 
poration Electricity Supply Department 

were in that position in relation to the stimulation of trade in 
electricity consuming devices ; and we have here an illustration 
of one of the drawbacks of municipal trading which enters into 
direct competition with local tradesmen. The Sheffield Corpora- 
tion had certain limitations placed upon them, by section 214 of 
their Act of 1918, in'respect of trading in electrical appliances. 
They were only allowed freedom up to the ceiling rose; beyond 
that, the electrical contractors were to be the trading “ cocks of 
the walk.” The ceiling rose, then, was the terminal at which the 
Electricity Department’s trading activities in respect of fittings 
and appliances were to cease ; and from that point the interests 
of the Corporation and the contractors in respect of the promotion 
of business in electric apparatus, though identical in one respect, 
were hostile to one another. The contractors wanted the profit on 
the appliances; the Corporation desired the maximum custom 
for electrical energy. The contractors, on the other hand, are in 
an inferior position to the Corporation in the matter of the pro- 
motion of the sale of electric apparatus. Neither individually 
nor collectively could they, nor would they, carry the burden of 
attractive show and demonstration rooms. Yet they wished to 
retain the business for—and the profits on—electrical appliances. 
There was therefore nothing to be done, in face of the forbidding 
clause in the Act of Parliament, but for the Corporation to come 
to some agreement in the nature of a compromise with the con- 
tractors through the Elecirical Contractors’ Association. The 
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Corporation had no option ; and so this has been done. Whether 
the agreement is ultra vires, or whether a contractor who is not 
a member of the Association could have it set aside, is not defi- 
nitely known. The scheme adopted by the partiesis simply this: 
The Corporation are to provide and maintain a show and demon- 
stration room for electrical fittings and apparatus of any de- 
scription; but there are to be no sale transactions except through 
a contractor. The profits accruing are to be paid over to the 
Association, save such a sum as represents 15 p.ct. of the sell- 
ing price of the fittings, lamps, or apparatus—this percentage 
being intended to cover the cost of equipping and maintaining 
the fittings proportion of the showroom. The Association, or any 
of the members in the district, may purchase from the showroom 
any apparatus, fittings, or lamps which they may require for an 
installation to be connected with the Sheffield mains; and such 
apparatus or fittings are to be supplied to the contractors at a 
discount not exceeding 25 p.ct. of the selling price. The collection 
of the moneys accruing from the sales is an obligation on the 
Corporation, who are to keep separate accounts of all transactions 
covering purchases and sales. The Electricity Department do not 
like the scheme; the electrical contractors appear to be the chief 
beneficiaries. The purchasers of the appliances are the ones who 
will have to pay for the support of the equipment of the show ard 
demonstration room, and supply the contractors with their profit 
on the sales. The equipment, it seems tous, must not become 
a charge upon the general supply or the rates; otherwise we 
imagine any electricity consumer or ratepayer would be able to 
raise objections to the agreement. And the unfortunate thing 
for the Department is that electric appliances and fittings are 
already so costly, that this roundabout way of doing business 
with double handling must have the effect of running-up the cost 
to the purchaser. The Association have agreed—and this points 
to the agreement being ulira vires—so long as the arrangement 
remains in force, not directly or indirectly to take proceedings or 
support proceedings against the Corporation for, or in respect of, 
any alleged breach of the limitations as regards trading imposed 
by the Act of 1918. The agreement is to continue for a period of 
five years from March 31 next, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to six months’ notice from either side to expire on 
March 31 in any year. 


There seems to be some dissatisfaction 

abroad in the electricity industry re- 

garding the fruits of its propaganda 

work. This is not altogether a compli- 

ment to those who handle propaganda for the industry; and yet 

we are not prepared to assert that the fault is theirs. The best 

and fullest propaganda may not persuade the public that all 

is as represented; it may not be the propaganda that is at 

fault, but the costs and performances of the appliances the adop- 

tion of which the propaganda is intended to speed-up. In the 

“Commercial Development” section of the “ Electrical Times,” 

an article recently appeared on “ The Exhibition Problem.” It 

opens by emphasizing the “ undoubted fact” that “ there exists 

a great need for more and still more propaganda to educate 

the public regarding the possibilities and utility of electricity.” 

Propaganda is always needed in every business—particularly in a 

business subjected to active competition. The lack of knowledge 

on the part of the public, the writer holds, is not entirely due to 

“ the lack of enterprise on the part of the supply authority, the 
manufacturer, or the contractor; it is in reality due to lack of 
breadth of vision.”” We agree. Lack of breadth of vision on 
whose part? Advertisements, exhibitions, and other items in the 
propaganda system are all requisite. But what good are adver- 

tisements that appear in public prints to disseminate knowledge 

when many of the statements in them are altogether hostile to 
public experience? What good,'too, are exhibitions in impressing 
the public when little exact information concerning the appliances 
on view can be obtained about them, when the information pro- 
curable is either sufficient to frighten the inquirer, or is contrary 
to the experience that he himself or some friend has had? We 
know of an electric light user in South London who before the 
war saw an electric radiator at an exhibition, and bought one on 
the representations of the attendant at the stand. His wife was 
taken ill, and spent five weeks in her bedroom. The electricity 
account for that radiator resulted in its prompt abandonment ; 
and, in a very large circle of friends of that householder, not a 
single electric radiator has since been adopted. However, the 
writer of the article advocates more intensive propaganda, so as 
to produce repeated public impression. But this is met by the 
parties interested haggling over who should bear the expense, or, 
if a co-operative plan, as to how the costs should be apportioned. 
Between the manufacturers, too, there is difficulty as to agreement 
regarding the types of appliances to be exhibited. So propaganda 
suffers. What the writer of the article advocates, is a collective 
exhibit where intelligent information can be obtained from the 
attendants, and literature be freely distributed. Live exhibits, too, 
are preferred. An appeal is made for united support for such 
form of propaganda. But the whole tenour of the article breathes 
of dissatisfaction over the harvest so far reaped from the sowing ; 
hence the idea that intensified propaganda will accelerate busi- 
ness. Our view is that itis not ht emi but something else 
—something inherent to electrical operation—that has to do with 
the slow progress. And, furthermore, electrical operation must 
take its place in the competition on a commercial basis. That i 

the only basis the public understands, 


More Propaganda 
Needed. 
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When referring, on Dec. 20, to the discus- 
Heating aud Cooking sion on Mr. W. A. Gillott’s paper, mention 
Costs. was made of the declaration of Mr. P. M. 
Baker that it was still cheaper to cook by 
coal and gas than by electricity. It was also stated that “ Noes” 
were hurled at him from different parts of the hall. But ‘ Noes” 
constitute a poor and nebulous form of argument. Either Mr. 
Baker is right or he is wrong; and the means of proof one way 
or the other are not beyond reach. Since, however, that gentle- 
man made his fearless assertion, no one’-has come forward with 
anything to disprove it; but he has since published, in “ Electrical 
Industries,” a further reference to the subject. He adheres to 
the view that a heating or cooking load is necessarily a difficult 
proposition from the central-station point of view; for not only is 
it far from simple to burn fyel in a generating station, and to dis- 
tribute heat units electrically with an efficiency equal to that of 
a coal-burning range in good condition and well handled, but it 
is also very difficult to persuade any householder to incur the ex- 
pense of replacing a coal range or a gas-stove, which is already 
installed, unless he can see a very considerable monetary advan- 
tageinso doing. Mr. Baker, however, does not desire to damp the 
ardour of those supply authorities who think there is much for 
them in this heating and cooking business. He tells them 
that it does not follow from what he has said that they should 
take a gloomy view of the situation, but that they should care- 
fully examine the possibilities—remembering that expansion of the 
domestic load calls for: (2) The highest possible efficiency of 
generation and distribution; (») a most carefully considered 
tariff; and (c) some method, such as hiring, to overcome the con- 
sumer’s reluctance to lay-out capital on appliances which will 
probably be useless if he moves into another.area. Although 
many supply authorities sell their units for off-peak loads at very 
special prices, and are meeting with considerabie success there- 
with in consequence, he thinks that in many areas the cost to the 
consumer renders electric cooking quite prohibitive, especially in 
artizans’ dwellings. Mr. Baker ventures to suggest that frank 
criticism and the raising of difficulties stimulate progress rather 
than the reverse, and that, if his remarks produce further papers 
demonstrating the superiority of electrical equipment over the 
coal cart or the gas-main for distributing heat units to the com- 
munity, they will have served a useful purpose.. We shall look 
with interest for the demonstration. Willit come? To revert 
to the factors that call for consideration, the highest known pos- 
sible efficiency in generation leaves, in point of cost, electrical 
B.Th.U. far behind other forms of supplying potential heat. As 
to tariffs, these have been under careful consideration since the 
advent of uses other than lighting; and with all the invention in 
this direction, the universally acceptable tariff has not yet been 
discovered. The consumer’s reluctance to lay-out capital on an 
electric cooker is due partly to its high initial cost, and partly to 
the lower initial costs of another means of cooking. Electricity 
undertakings, tov, through the same high expense are not highly 
enamoured of laying-out much capital on stoves for hire; that 
high expense means that fairly heavy rentals have to be levied 
so as satisfactorily to cover capital and maintenance charges. 








The ‘ Practical Engineer” Mechanical Pocket-Book. 


This pocket-book and diary is sufficiently well-known to engi- 
neers of every branch to need little introduction to our readers. 
We have to acknowledge the receipt of the 1923 edition, which is 
published by Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, of Bed- 
ford Street, W.C.2. One difficulty in compiling any text-book is 
that some parts are bound to be out-of-date by the time the book 
reaches the public; and this disability is likely to be magnified in 
the case of a yearly hand-book. But great trouble appears to 
have been taken in revising and supplementing the mass of infor- 
mation contained in this thirty-fifth edition of the “ Practical 
Engineer.” The gas industry for once has to acknowledge recog- 
nition as something very live; we quote from the preface: 
‘** Having regard to the rapidly increasing importance of gas for 
industrial purposes, the notes on this subject have been re- 
written.” These notes constitute Section XV. of the book—Gas 
for Heating, Lighting, and Power. Gas-heated furnaces, as con- 
cerning most among gas appliances the mechanical engineer, re- 
ceive a fairly comprehensive treatment; principles of design and 
special features for various uses being discussed in connection 
with illustrations of sundry types. Notes on gas-piping include 
a diagram for the determination of discharge through various 
lengths and sizes of pipe; and helpful details are given as to 
jointing and metering. Factory lighting is nowadays receiving its 
due share of attention; and the gas section of the book contains 
abbreviated explanations and notes on the subject in the light of 
modern knowledge. General and local lighting are dealt with, 
and high-pressure gas is given a couple of pages. The diary in- 
cluded at the end of the tex! should encourage the use of the book 
as veritable “ vade mecum.’ Its price in cloth is 23. 64., and in 
Pluviusine’ 33. net. 


—_ 





Manchester and District Junior Gas Association.—There is to 
be a visit, by members to the Nelson Gas-Works, at Brierfield, on 
Saturday afternoon, the 13thinst. After the inspection, and tea 
provided by the Gas Committee, Mr. E. Burke, of Accrington, 
will read a paper on “ Public Lighting.” 
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A CONCISE EXPLANATION OF LORD 
BIRKENHEAD’S ACT 
(THE LAW OF PROPERTY ACT, 1922).* 


As might be expected from so accomplished a lawyer and charm. 
ing a writer as Sir Arthur Underhill, this book is a model of clear- 


ness and information. It deals with an epoch-making piece of 
legislation—the Law of Property Act, 1922, which will affect the 
interest of everybody. The subject to which the Act relates is of 
particular importance to readers of the “ JouRNAL,” because they 
are for the most part interested in the descent and transfer of land 
and real property, not only in their personal capacity, but also as 
persons charged with the direction of statutory and other large 
undertakings. To these, any alteration in the law of real property 
cannot fail to be of vital importance; and we can strongly recom- 
mend to them the work now reviewed. 

The fundamental objects of the Act—which Sir Arthur Under- 
hill’s book explains so concisely—are to assimilate the law relat- 
ing to real and personal property, to facilitate the transfer of land 
and other real property by conveyance or will, and by simplification 
torender dealings in land as easy as dealings in goods, regard being 
had to their essential differences. 

It is no doubt common knowledge that the law relating to land 
is a cumbrous survival of feudal times, patched here and there and 
from century to century, and presenting to-day a medley of com- 
plications formidable to everyone, even including the inhabitants 
of Lincoln’s Inn. It therefore follows that when it is desired to 
cell, purchase, or mortgage land, a complicated investigation is 
necessary of the thousand-and-one interests which may exist at 
the same time—a process termed “investigating title”; while the 
demisal of land by will is, as everyone knows, a tremendous busi- 
ness, resulting in the production of a will which no one understands 
except the family lawyer—and he has all too frequently to have 
recourse to ‘“Counsel’s Opinion.” It will also be common know- 
ledge that there are several kinds of estate in land—as, for ex- 
ample, freehold and copyhold—and very many customs govern- 
ing descent. 

Sir Arthur Underhill’s book explains in the manner following 
how the Act carries out the objects for which it was passed. 
Chapter I. contains an historical sketch of the present law of real 
property, showing why it is unnecessarily complicated and archaic. 
Chapter II. summarizes the provisions of the Act intended to 
simplify the law. Chapter III. summarizes the provisions of the 
Act intended to facilitate land transfer di-ectly. 

It is not our present purpose to discuss at all the many points 
with which the Act deals and which the book explains; but we 
refer to two or three matters only, merely to illustrate the general 
importance of the change in the law which the Act will effect. 

A completely new code is set up relating to the devolution of 
both real and personal property on intestacy; and a husband and 
wife are placed on precisely the same terms with regard to each 
other’s property and that of an intestate child. Copyhold tenure 
is abolished; and the various restrictions which that system im- 
posed on tenants of such land will accordingly be swept away. 

Many undertakings hold land which is subject to restrictive 
covenants arising out of old and musty conveyances, whereby the 
use of the land according to the desire of the holder or tenant 
and of modern requirements is restricted. The Act empowers 
official arbitrators, on a proper case being made out, to modify 
or discharge the restrictive covenants, and so remove the clog 
upon the free use of land. 

The provisions of the Act are not operative at once, but come 
into force at various dates, to which it is not necessary to refer in 
this brief notice. 

Finally, a word of praise is due to the publishers for the excel- 
lence of the paper and the print—employed to give to the public 
what, in our view, is an indispensable guide to a most important 
and far-reaching enactment. 





*** A Concise Explanation of Lord Birkenhead’s Act (The Law of Pro- 
perty Act, 1922) in Plain Language.’’ By Sir Arthur Underhill, LL D., 
Bencher of Lincoln's Inn, &c. London: Butterworth & Co. [Price 
Ios. 6d. net. | 








Birmingham’s New Woodall-Duckham Plant—The installation 
at the Nechells works of the Birmiogham Corporation of the new 
Woodall-Duckham vertical retorts is complete, and last Thurs- 
day it was formally put into operation. Similar retorts are 
already at the Windsor Street works, Swan Village, and the coal 
test works. The maximum output of the Birmingham Gas 
Department during the war was in the year 1918, when 13,000 
million c.ft. of gas was sold. The day record was in that year, 
when 56 million c.ft. were distributed, though on Wednesday last 
week nearly 48 million c.ft. were sent out.. Previously the De- 
partment was capable of making 42 million c.ft. of gas per day ; 
but by the new installation the daily output will be greatly 
increased. The installation consists of 120 retorts, each capable 
of carbonizing 7 tons of coal, or a total of 840 tons, per day of 
24 hours, giving an output of gas equal to 114 million c.ft. a day. 
The new vertical retorts are built on the site of the old inclined 
retorts in No.1 retort-house, and have more than doubled the 
capacity of the latter, though the ground space occupied is-the 





same. 
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WATER GAS. 





| 


By Dr. A. Parxer, F.I.C., Research Chemist to the Joint Com- 


mittee of the University of Leeds and the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, 


[A Paper read before the Midland Junior Gas Association, Dec. 14.] 


Water gas is the name applied to the gaseous mixture obtained 
when steam is passed over incandescent carbon. The reaction 


cess, the stream of water gas shortens the period of such contact, and 
thus prevents to that extent the destruction of the luminiferous gases. 
White’s hydrocarbon process was a failure, by reason of the 
fact, as pointed out by Frankland, that it was necessary to use 
iron retorts; and iron is rapidly oxidized by steam at a bright 
red heat, so that part of the gas was made at the expense of the 
material of the retort. The principle of White’s process is iden- 
tical with that of the present-day process of steaming in con- 


| tinuous vertical retorts, in which the water gas produced by the 


was probably discovered by Fontana in 1780, since which time | ‘ ¢ , 

verticals a success, since retorts are now of refractory material 
| instead of iron; and, further, the design and methods of opera- 
| tion of continuous vertical retorts have avoided many of the 


many processes have been devised with the object of utilizing it 
on acommercial scale. Perhaps one of the earliest recorded ex- 
periments in this direction was that of Ibbotson, who, in 1824, in- 
creased the volume of gas from coal by injecting steam into the 
red-hot coke remaining in horizontal retorts at the end of the 
period of carbonization; and many other similar experiments 
were carried out between that time and the granting of a patent 
in 1850 to Stephen White for improvements in the maaufacture 
of gas. 
facture of water gas and the admixture of this gas with coal, 


cannel, or resin gas in the retort in which one of the last-named | 


These improvements consisted essentially in the manu- | 


ses was being generated. The water gas was made by trans- | 
an = s 7 | facturing blue water gas mainly for heating purposes, utilized 


mitting steam over ignited charcoal or coke in one retort; and 
this gas, together with undecomposed steam, was swept through 
a second retort in which coal was undergoing distillation. 


| ing the steam on its way to the generator. 


White’s ‘hydrocarbon process,” as it was called, was sub- | 
jected to thorough investigation by the late Sir Edward Frankland | 
in 1851; and the results obtained by him are given in detail in | 


his ‘‘ Experimental Researches in Pure, Applied, and Physical 
Chemistry,” published in 1877. Frankland’s views regarding the 
sweeping action of steam and water gas on the volatile products 


of coal are so clearly expressed in the introduction to Section 2 | 


of his book, and the subject is of such importance at the present 
time, that the following extract is given : 


The chief advantage of this process consists in the rapid removal, 
by the stream of water gas, of the luminiferous hydrocarbons gene- 
rated in the coal or resin retort. In the common mode of gas manu- 


decomposed into carbon or tar and marsh gas by contact with the 
heated sides and contents of the retort. But in the hydrocarbon pro. 


action of steam on incandescent coke in the lower sections of the 
retort passes upwards through the coal undergoing carboniza- 
tion above. It has been possible to make steaming in continuous 


difficulties which accompany the process of steaming in hori- 
zontal retorts. After White invented his hydrocarbon process, 
several attempts were made to manufacture water gas fer se by 
the continuous introduction of steam into externally heated 
retorts containing coke or charcoal; but for various reasons these 
attempts did not meet with much success. 

The manufacture of water gas first became an industrial pro- 
position in 1873, with the introduction of the intermittent system 
by Strong and by Lowe in America. Strong, who aimed at manu- 


the heat value of the “ blow” gases for the purpose of superheat- 
Lowe, on the other 
hand, aimed at producing a gas of high illuminating value, and 
therefore utilized the large quantities of combustible gas pro- 
duced during the “blow” period for cracking enriching oil. No 
real progress in the manufacture of water gas in this country was 
made until 1888, when a plant operating on the Lowe principle 
was installed at the Leeds Forge. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


In order to appreciate the possibilities and limitations in the 
thermal efficiencies obtainable in the manufacture of water gas 
by the intermittent system, it is necessary to have a clear under- 


| standing of the principle reactions which take place during the 


Sracn 


facture, these luminiferous hydrocarbons are, to a considerable extent, | Sane: A en gene 
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The addition of heat to the fuel bed and brickwork of the 
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DIAGRAM I.—WATER-GAS PLANT, ADDERLEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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DIAGRAM II.—CARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT WITH WASTE- 


HEAT BOILERS, WINDSOR STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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generator during the blow period results from that developed by 
the oxidation of carbon to carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide ; 
and, with other conditions the same, the degree of heat addition 
is dependent on the proportion in which these two gases are pro- 
duced. The principal reactions which take place may be repre- 
sented by the following equations : 


(1) C+ Oy = CO, + 97°65 kg.cals. 

(2) C+ 402=CO + 29°65 kg.cals. 
From these equations, it is clear that for the same quantity of 
carbon oxidized more than three times as much heat is liberated 
when the product is wholly carbon dioxide as when only carbon 
monoxide is obtained. The aim during the air-blow should 
therefore be to obtain the maximum amount of carbon dioxide 
and the minimum of carbon monoxide, unless the heat value of 
the latter gas is required for some auxiliary process, such as the 
cracking of enriching oil. When carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, 
and carbon are allowed to remain in contact with one another for 
a sufficient length of time, they interact according to the follow- 
ing equation: 


(3) C + CO, = 2 CO minus 38°35 kg. cals. 


until a definite position of equilibrium, dependent upon the tem- 
perature, is attained. This third reaction, from left to right, is 
accompanied by an absorption of heat—i.c., it is endothermic—and 


blow therefore decreases rapidly with rise of temperature, and 
more energy in the form of potential heat of carbon monoxide is 
carried away in the blast products. This third reaction requires 
time for the true position of equilibrium to be attained; and 
certain authorities claim that, by reducing the time of conta ct of 
the gases with the fuel to a minimum by means of a shallow bed 
of fuel and a high velocity blast, almost complete oxidation to 
carbon dioxide can in practice be attained at comparatively high 
temperatures. It should be pointed out, however, that, although 
the equilibrium position is approached slowly at temperatures 
below 800° C., it is reached very rapidly above goo° C. 
Run Period. 


When steam is passed over incandescent coke, of the reactions 


| which occur, consideration should be given to the following : 


the position of equilibrium changes with temperature in such | 


manner that more carbon monoxide is produced at the higher 
temperatures. The efficiency of heat generation during the air- 


(44) C+ H:xO= CO + Hg, minus ag kg. cals. 
(5) C+ 2H,O = CO, + 2H, minus 19 kg. cals. 

From these equations it may be seen that, using the same 
weight of carbon, reaction (4) takes place with a greater absorp- 
tion of heat than does reaction (5). At temperatures above 
1000° C., it can readily be shown experimentally that the pro- 
ducts of interaction of steam and coke are almost entirely carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen, and, further, that the rate of reaction is 
rapid if the temperature be maintained. At a temperature of 
600° C., the reaction takes place mainly as represented by equa- 


| tion (5), and only a small proportion of the steam used is decom- 


posed. Between these temperatures, both reactions occur, tif 
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proportion of steam decomposed and the quantity of carbon 
monoxide produced increasing with rise of temperature. If the 
gaseous products from these two reactions be kept in contact 
with one another at a high temperature for a sufficient time, they 
interact according to the equation : 


(6) CO + H,O = CO, + He 
until a position of equilibrium is attained. The position of 
equilibrium is defined by the equation : 


K (CO) X (H,O) 
() B= (Coy x (By) 
in which K is a constant for any given temperature, but increases 
with rise of temperature. 

The following values of K at different temperatures are taken 
from Haber’s “ Thermodynamics of Technical Gas Reactions.” 


Temp. °C. 700 800 900 1000 1100 1200 1300 1400 1500 1600 
K . 0°55 0°86 1°25 1°65 2°10 2°56 3°04 3°51 4°03 4°51 

It is clear, therefore, that increase in temperature favours the 
production of carbon monoxide. It follows, also, that excess of 
steam must, as far as possible, be avoided, since according to 
equation (7) it would cause an increase in the amount of carbon 
dioxide. Further, it would lower the temperature of the fuel bed, 
and therefore the value of the reaction constant K. In the 
absence of a catalyct, and at temperatures below about 1300° C., 
the equilibrium position required by equation (7) is only attained 
after a comparatively long time. In the presence of a catalyst, 
however, equilibrium is reached more rapidly. This may be 
illustrated by the following experiments: If superheated steam 
be passed through a layer of powdered coke maintained at a 
given temperature—say, 750° C.—the resulting gaseous product 
contains a relatively high proportion of carbon dioxide (although 
usually less than the amount required for true water gas equi- 
librium). Maintaining the same experimental conditions as re- 
gards temperature, rate of supply of steam, &c., but replacing the 
coke by a purer form of carbon, such as retort carbon or lamp- 
black, it will be found that the product gases contain a smaller 
proportion of carbon dioxide. The production of amounts of 
carbon dioxide nearer to those required by the equilibrium equa- 
tion when coke is employed, leads to the conclusion that certain 
compounds (probably of iron) in the coke act as catalysts. 

From the considerations just outlined, it would appear neces- 
sary, in order to obtain a good efficiency during the run period, 
that (a) excess of steam should be avoided, (4) the temperature of 
the fuel bed should be comparatively high, and (c) the rate of 
steam supply should bear such relationship to the area and depth 
of the fuel bed that adequate time contact of the steam with the 
fuel at a high temperature is allowed to ensure reasonable decom- 
position and a minimum of undecomposed steam. 


Blow and Run Periods. 


From consideration of the reactions taking place during the 
blow and run periods in the intermittent process of manufacture 
of water gas, it is clear that, in order to obtain high efficiency of 
heat addition during the air-blow, the fuel bed must be kept at a 
comparatively low temperature, and the time contact of the gases 
with the hot fuel must be small. On the other hand, in order to 
obtain a high efficiency during the steaming operation, it is neces- 
sary that the fuel should be kept at a high temperature, and a 
longer time of contact must be allowed. It is evident, therefore, 
that these opposing factors must be taken into account in deter- 
mining the conditions for the best over-all thermal efficiency. 

Strache and Jahoda [“ Journ. fiir Gasbeleucht,” 1900 and 1904], 
in an extensive series of papers, which are abstracted in the 
“ Technical Record” of the “ JournaL oF Gas LIGHTING,” 1931 
and 1904, described experiments in which they analyzed the con- 
ditions of blow and run affecting the total efficiency of water.gas 
production. From their results, they calculated that the maxi- 
mum efficiency is obtained with the fuel bed at a mean tempera- 
ture of 880° C., at which temperature, and under the conditions of 
their experiments, the blow gas contained g p.ct. of carbon dioxide 
and 19 8 p.ct. of carbon monoxide, and left the generator at 380° C. 
During the run 95 p.ct. of the steam was decomposed; and the 
resultant water gas, which contained 2°8 p.ct. of carbon dioxide, 
left the generator at 440°C. Strache and Jahoda concluded that, 
under these particular conditions, it is possible to obtain an 
efficiency of 71 p.ct. without any allowance for fuel for raising 
steam and driving the blower. This efficiency would become 
56 p.ct. after allowing for the additional fuel required. 

The research by Strache and Jahoda was undertaken in the 
first place as a result of Dellwik’s claim that, merely by using a 
shallow bed of fuel and a high-velocity blast, the carbon monoxide 
content of the blow gas could be reduced to a very small amount. 
They concluded, however, that Dellwik’s results were due to having 
the fuel bed at a low temperature, and that this low temperature 
had been compensated for during the run periods by a reduction 
in the rate of flow of steam. They found that, with certain rates 
of flow of steam, reasonable decomposition could be obtained, 
even with the fuel bed at a comparatively low temperature. 


WatTeErR-Gas PLAnrTs. 
Blue Water Gas. 


The modes of operation and construction of blue water-gas 
plants can perhaps best be illustrated by descriptions of examples 
of three types—(a) the Lowe plant as improved by Messrs. Hum- 
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Kramer and Aarts modification. Generally speaking, a blue 
water-gas generator consists of a cylindrical steel chamber, lined 
with firebrick, and provided with a gas-tight charging device at the 
top and with suitable arrangements for the admission of air and 
steam and for the exit of blow gas and water gas. It is desirable 
that the steam supplied to the generator should be as dry as pos- 
sible. Since the steaming is accompanied by a marked absorp- 
tion of heat, causing the temperature of the fuel to fall steadily 
during the run, the rate of reaction rapidly decreases. It would 
therefore be advisable continuously to reduce the rate of supply 
of steam. This procedure, however, is not generally adopted in 
practice. Although arrangements have been made for the utili- 
zation of heat which would otherwise have been lost—e.g., from 
the blow gases in the manufacture of carburetted water gas by 
the Lowe system, and from the run gases by superheating the 
steam as in the Dellwik-Fleischer process—little had been done 
in this direction prior to the introduction of waste-heat boilers 
during recent years. 

Humphreys and Glasgow plant. 


As an example of this type, a description is given of the blue 
water-gas plant at present in operation at the Adderley Street 
Works of the Birmingham Gas Department. This particular in- 
stallation was used for the investigation into the thermal and 
chemical efficiencies of manufacture of blue water gas, described 
in the Sixth Report of the Research Sub-Committee of the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers. 

The generator (shown in horizontal and vertical sections in 
diagram 1) consists of a cylindrical steel shell lined with firebrick 
blocks, which are separated from the metal by annular spaces 
packed with non-conducting material. The bed of fuel (about 
7 ft. in thickness) rests on a flat bar grate on a level with which 
are clinkering doors, and below which is a door for removing the 
ashes into the pit immediately beneath. The generator is con- 
nected by pipes, both above and below the fuel. bed, with the 
bottom of the scrubber. During the blow periods, the air enters 
at the bottom of the generator, and the blast products travel 
through the outlet pipe at the top to the stack, which is controlled 
by a special valve. During the run periods, when the blast valve 
is closed, the steam enters either below or above the fuel bed, and 
the resultant water gas is carried away to the scrubber by the 
outlet pipe at the top or bottom, according to whether the steam- 
ing is being operated in an upward or downward direction. 

A special catch-pocket is so placed on the top outlet pipe that 
it collects the heavier particles of coke carried forward during the 
blow period. The generator is charged with coke, from metal 
hopper barrows, through the door in the extreme top. The plant 
is manipulated from an elevated operating floor flush with the 
charging door, at which level all levers controlling the necessary 
valves are assembled. A battery of gauges, indicating at any 
stage of the process the pressures at different points in the plant, 
enables the operator to judge the working conditions throughout 
the apparatus. Steam meters, the indicator dials of which are 
also situated above the operating floor, enable the operator to re- 
gulate the steam valves to obtain the desired rate of flow of 
steam. An interlocking valve gear prevents the operation of the 
steam and blast valves except in their safe and proper order. 
The air to the generator is supplied by means of a Sturtevant 
blower driven by a 20 u.P. De Laval turbine of the non-conden- 
sing type. 

From the generator, the water gas made during the run periods 
passes into the bottom of a scrubber through a water seal of 
2}in. The scrubber itself consists of a cylindrical steel shell 
packed with circular wooden grids resting on a perforated steel 
plate. A rapid stream of cold water enters the scrubber at the 
top, is distributed by means of wooden grids, and flows out 
through the overflow pipes at the bottom into a separate seal. 
The purpose of the scrubber is to remove particles of tarry and 
solid matter, and at the same time to condense undecomposed 
steam and cool the water gas to atmospheric temperature. 

After leaving the top of the scrubber, the water gas is made to 
pass through two cylindrical steel dust boxes in parallel. These 
boxes, which are additional to the usual apparatus, are at present 
being used in experiments devised with the object of removing a 
very troublesome dust which is ordinarily carried forward and 
deposited in all sections of the plant, even beyond the relief 
holder. As a result of these experiments, much of the trouble 
has already been removed. 

According to the usual routine of operation at the time of the 
tests described in the Sixth Report of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, clinkering was carried out every six hours. The gene- 
rator was charged with coke to a depth of 8 ft. every 41 minutes; 
and the usual cycle consisted of a one-minute blow followed by 
a four-minute run divided into one-minute up steaming, two- 
and-a-half minutes down, and a half-minute up. During the last 
forty-minute period before clinkering, steaming was operated in 
an upward direction only. The purpose of the last series of all 
up runs was to cool the lower part of the fuel bed before 
clinkering. 

The average compositions of the blow and run gases produced 
during the test carried out on this plant by the Research Com- 
mittee of the University of Leeds and the Institution of Gas 
Engineers are given in the following table [overleaf]. 

The average gross calorific value of the water gas made was 
301 B.Th.U. per cubic foot ; and for the production of 1000 c.ft. 
of this gas, it was necessary to supply to the generator 43'7 lbs. of 





phreys and Glasgow, (b) the Dellwik-Fleischer piant, and (c) the 





coke (dry basis), which contained 13'1 p.ct. ash. 
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Compositions of Gases, Volumes per Cent. 











— Blow Gas. Run Gas, 
Corot 12°2 4°25 
CmHn . . o*o 0°05 

bes oe > o'2 o'10 
co 12°8 41°40 
Hy . 3°0 49°15 
CH, . 0°5 0°75 
No 71'°3 4°30 

100°0 100°00 











Dellwik-Fleischer Plant. 


This plant consists of a single generator supplemented by a 
condenser and scrubber system. The generator is shorter than 
that of the Humphreys and Glasgow plant, but is much greater 
in diameter (being about 12 ft.), and the depth of the fuel bed is 
kept at approximately 3} ft. There is thus obtained a broad 
shallow fuel bed, which, with a powerful air blast, is designed to 
promote the maximum formation of carbon dioxide during the 
blow period. The time allowed for the blow relative to the 
period of time for the run is consequently shorter than is usual 
with the Humphreys and Glasgow plant. In certain types of 
Dellwik-Fleischer plant, the sensible heat of the blue water gas is 
utilized to superheat the steam on its way to the generator. As 
a result of tests carried out on this plant, figures have been given 
for the compositions of the blow gases produced, showing carbon 
dioxide varying between 15'1 and 18'6 p.ct. The following com- 
position is typical of results which have been obtained: 





Cae - oo eee 18°3 p.ct. 
Qe . . . . . . . . I°2 ” 
9 ae ier eo ae 
MMBie: coke War te DS: tee (SIRES og 
100'O p.ct. 


The presence of so much as 1'2 p.ct. oxygen in the blow gas 
leads to the conclusion that, owing to the powerful blast com- 
bined with a shallow fuel bed, channelling probably took place, 
with the result that a certain amount of the carbon monoxide 
leaving the fuel bed afterwards combined with oxygen above the 
fuel to produce carbon dioxide before it reached the position of 
sampling. In such case the samples do not represent the true 
composition of the blow gas which would result with a properly 
distributed bed of fuel in which channelling did not take place. 
Observations of the working of a well-conducted shallow bed 
have frequently shown much less oxygen and more carbon 
monoxide. Further, the sensible heat carried away by the blow 
gases on this system may be considerable. 


Kramer and Aarts Plant. 


The arrangement of this plant is such as to ensure a shallow 
bed of fuel and a minimum time of contact of the gases during 
the blow, with a deep fuel bed and a comparatively long time of 
contact of the gases during the run. Two generators, arranged 
side by side, are connected together at the top by a regenerator 
which consists of two chequer-brick chambers. The fuel beds 
are blown in parallel, a high velocity blast being used. The blast 
products leave the generators at the top and pass through the 
chequer-brick chambers before entering a central stack. At the 
entrances to the generator, the blow gas is mixed with secondary 
air to complete the oxidation of any combustible gas for the pur- 
pose of heating-up the chequer brickwork to a high temperature. 
During the run the generators are steamed in series. The steam 
enters below the fuel bed of one generator; and the water gas and 
undecomposed steam are superheated in the regenerator before 
passing downwards through the second generator. In this man- 
ner some of the undecomposed steam and carbon dioxide leaving 
the first generator are converted in the second to hydrogen and 
carbon monoxide, Further, the water gas finally leaves the por- 
tion of the fuel bed at the highest temperature, with the result 
that insufficient time is allowed during the cooling of the gases 
for the reversal of the chemical reactions and the reproduction of 
carbon dioxide. 


Carburetted Water Gas. 


As an example of a carburetted water-gas installation, a de- 
scription is given of the Humphreys and Glasgow plant at present 
in operation at the Windsor Street Works of the Birmingham 
Gas Department. This installation, which includes waste-heat 
boilers, was used for the investigation described in the Seventh 
Report of the Research Sub-Committee of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers. 

The generator house contains four water-gas sets, each of a 
guaranteed capacity of 14 million c.ft. per day, when using 4°3 
gallons of oil per 1000 c.ft. of carburetted water gas made, and a 
generator fuel containing not more than 5 p.ct. of moisture and a 
total ash and sulphur content of not more than 6 p.ct. on the dry 
basis. Each of the four sets, which are of the usual Humphreys 
and Glasgow pattern, consists of a blue water-gas generator fol- 
lowed by a carburettor, a superheater, and a wash-box; but, in 
addition, two of the sets include waste-heat boilers, which were 
installed in 1920. One of the sets with waste-heat boiler is shown 
in horizontal and vertical section in diagram 2. 

The generator, which is similar to that of the Humphreys and 
Glasgow blue water-gas plant already described, is connected by 





gas off-take pipes, both above and below the fuel bed, with the 
top of the carburettor. During the blow periods the air enters 
the bottom of the generator, and the blast products travel through 
the outlet pipe at the top, and thence, through the carburettor, 
superheater, and waste-heat boiler, to the stack, which is con- 
trolled by a valve at the top. During the run periods, when the 
blast valve is closed, the steam enters either below or above the 
fuel bed, and the resultant blue water gas is carried away by the 
outlet pipe at the top or bottom of the generator, according to 
whether the steaming is being operated in an upward or down- 
ward direction. The blue gas is then enriched with oil in the 
carburettor, whence it passes through the superheater into the 
wash-box, and thence to the scrubbers, condensers, and purifiers. 
Neither the blue gas nor the enriched gas is allowed to pass 
through the waste-heat boiler. 

From the generator, the blow or run gases pass into the top 
of the carburettor, which consists of a cylindrical steel shell lined 
with firebrick blocks separated from the metal by annular spaces 
packed with non-conducting material. The carburettor is filled, 
according to usual practice, with chequer brickwork reaching to 
just below the level of the gas intake, and supported on four fire- 
brick pillars each about 9 in. diameter. The enriching oil is fed 
into the top of the carburettor through an adjustable spray- 
nozzle, which is protected by a firebrick cone. Separate inlets, 
side by side at the top of the carburettor, are provided for 
the gas produced in the generator when steaming in upward and 
downward directions. Anair valve is also provided at the top of 
the carburettor for the admission of the requisite quantity of air 
during the blow periods to burn sufficient blow gas to heat-up the 
carburettor and superheater to the temperature desired for crack- 
ing the enriching oil. 

The superheater consists of a cylindrical steel shell lined with 
firebrick blocks and filled with chequer brickwork as in the 
case of the carburettor. By means of control valves, air may be 
admitted to the bottom and top of the superheater as required 
during blow periods, for the purpose of burning further quantities 
of gas. Much of the carbon monoxide, &c., remaining in the blow 
gas, after a sufficient quantity has been burned by the admission 
of air to the carburettor and to the bottom of the superheater, 
to heat-up the carburettor and superheater to the required tem- 
peratures, may be burned by.the admission of a further supply 
of air at the top of the superheater. By this means, potential 
heat which would otherwise be carried away up the stack by the 
blow gas, may be converted into sensible heat and rendered ser- 
viceable for raising steam in the waste-heat boiler. 

The gas produced during the blow periods passes from the top 
of the superheater through a brick-lined pipe into a brick-lined 
chamber at the top of the waste-heat boiler. It then travels 
downwards through steel tubes into a chamber at the bottom of 
the boiler, whence it enters the stack. The boiler is therefore of 
the fire-tube type—+.e., the hot gas travels through the tubes, and 
the water is on the outside. The steel tubes, which are lap- 
welded, are supported by two end plates. The boiler is set at an 
angle to aid the circulation of water, the level of which is kept 
well above the top plate supporting the steel tubes. Any sludge 
which collects may be blown-off periodically through the two 
blow-off cocks—the one situated at the bottom of the boiler and 
the other at the bottom of the lower circulating pipe connecting 
the boiler with the steam drum. The necessary manholes are 
provided, and the top is removable for the purpose of cleaning. 
The boiler is designed to raise steam up to a pressure of 100 lbs. 
per sq. in., and the fittings include the usual steam and water 
gauges and safety valve. Waste gas only is allowed to pass 
through the boiler, which is out of circuit during the run periods, 
when the carburetted water gas travels to the wash-box by means 
of a branch from the brick-lined pipe connecting the top of the 
superheater with the top of the boiler. In the wash-box, the 
carburetted gas travels through a water seal of about 2 in., which 
prevents the gas being forced back during the blow periods. A 
continuous supply of water and an overflow ensure that the seal 
is kept at a constant amount. 

From the wash-box, the gas passes in series through a scrubber 
filled with chequer brickwork and through two condensers. As 
the gas passes upwards through the scrubber, it meets a stream 
of cold water flowing downwards and distributed evenly by 
means of spraysatthetop. The water, tar, and emulsion flow-out 
through a seal at the bottom of the scrubber. The gas is further 
cooled in the condensers, which are of the water-tube type—i.¢., 
the water flows through the tubes and the gas is on the outside. 
A quantity of the water which has been heated by passage through 
the condensers is ordinarily run into the feed tank for the waste- 

heat boiler, the remainder being run to waste. ; 

After leaving the condensers, the carburetted water gas is 
further purified from tar and emulsion by passage through a tower 
filled with coke, and in parallel streams through two or more of 
four Pelouze and Audouin tar and naphthalene extractors. The 
tar and water from the wash-box, scrubber, and condensers flow 
into one common main, and then in series through three separa- 
tors. These separators consist of rectangular tanks each contain- 
ing several dividing plates, so arranged that the water flows alter- 
nately under and over the plates, and the heavier tar and emulsion 
collect at the bottom. The condensate from the coke-tower 
collects in a well beneath, and overflows into a pipe which leads 
to the first separator. 

According to the usual routine of eperation at the time of the 








tests described in the Seventh Report of the Research Sub- 
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Committee of the Institution of Gas Engineers, clinkering was 
carried out every four hours. The generator was charged with 
coke to a depth of 8 ft. g in. every thirty-one minutes; and the 
usual cycle consisted of two minutes blow followed by four 
minutes up run. Occasional cycles included two minutes blow, 
three minutes down run, and one minute up run, except during 
the one hour preceding clinkering, when steaming was operated in 
an upward direction only. 

The average compositions of the gases produced during the 
tests carried out on the two sets with waste-heat boilers by the 
Joint Committee of the University of Leeds and the Institution 
of Gas Engineers were as follows: 


Compositions of Gases, Volumes per Cent. 














tise Cus Waste Gas 
Blue Water Carburetted tel vy Leaving 

as, Water Gas eke. — 
co, . 6°1 5°3 11°8 16°8 
CmHn o'o 59 o'o o'o 
QO, . o'l o'3 o'r o's 
co . 38 4 34°7 14°1 3°4 
Hg . 51°6 38°3 2°7 i 
CH, o'5 10'0 o'2 o'4 
N2 33 ss qi 77°5 
100°0 100°0 100'0 100°0 


Tne average gross calorific value of the ¢arburetted water gas 
made was 483 B.Th.U. per c.ft. The coke supplied to the gene- 
rators contained 11°2 p.ct. ash (dry basis), and the amount (dry) 
required per 1000 c.ft. of carburetted water gas made averaged 
35°66 lbs. The volume of blue water gas produced in the gene- 
rators per 1000 c.ft. of carburetted water gas was approximately 
84c c.ft., so that the amount of dry coke supplied to the generators 
per 1000 c.ft. of blue water gas produced averaged 42°4 lbs. ‘The 
average amount of enriching oil supplied to the carburettors per 
1000 ¢.ft. of carburetted water gas—i.¢., per 840 c.ft. of blue water 
gas—was 1°837 gallons. The quantity of water actually evapo- 
rated in the waste heat boilers per 1000 c.ft. of carburetted water 
gas made was 63°85 lbs., which amount was sufficient to supply 
the steam required for the generators, turbo-blower, exbausters, 
boiler-feed pump, and oil-feed pump, under the particular condi- 
tions of the tests. In this connection, it should be pointed out 
that the times of the cycles were so adjusted that one turbo- 
blower was sufficient to supply the air required for the two car- 
buretted water-gas sets. 


Heat BALANCES AND THERMAL ErFICIENCIES OF GAS 
PRODUCTION, 
Blue Water Gas. 

The Sixth Report of the Research Sub-Committee of the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers, to which reference has already been 
made, gives more or less complete thermal and chemical balances 
for the process of manufacture of blue water gas as ordinarily 
practised in a Humphreys and Glasgow plant. The figures given 
in the thermal balances have been averaged, and the results thus 
obtained are arranged in the following table, in which the various 
items represent heat values in therms per 1000 c.ft. of blue water 
gas made. 

Heat balance in therms per rooo c.ft. blue water gas made. 
One therm = 100,000 B.Th.U. 


Heat to raise steam = amount from 60° Fahr. (with 70 p.ct. efficiency) 
i.e. 1116 X 1° B.Th.U. per lb. 


Heat supplied— 





(a) Coketo generator ..... 5°387 
(b) Fuel to raise steam to generator . 0°535 
(c A ax Be », turbine . 0°578 
(d) Sensible heat of air to blower . 0°005 
6°505 
Accounted for as follows : 

(1) Water gas, potential heat 3°010 
(2) oc. os, SE. ee o'118 
(3) Steam not decomposed (total heat) 0°134 
(4) Blow gas, potential heat. es 1° 303 
(5) ee ll eee ee 0° 306 
(6) Heat lost in raising steam to generato 0’ 160 
(7 ” ” ” » turbine. . 0°173 
(8) Heat of steam used and lost in turbine . 0° 400 
(9) Ashes, potential heat —_ ae 0*318 
(10) Clinker, ks oh 0022 
(11) Dust, a -  aeleg tag ca 0'060 
(12) Ashes, clinker, and dust, sensible heat . s. eo , 

(13) Losses not separately determined, leakages, radiation, 
convection, &c. (difference). . . . . .. .« O'477 
6°505 

Efficiency of gas production per cent. : 

Fuel for steam for generator and turbine taken into 
he Pe ee ae Us Se ee a eee Ok 

Fuel for steam for generator and turbine mo¢ taken into 
account . 55°8 


It should be noted that throughout the balance in this table, 
the calorific values are taken at ordinary temperature (15°5° C.), 
and that the figures for amounts of sensible heat represent the 
differences of the heat contents at ordinary temperature and the 
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temperature of the substance under consideration. The thermal 
efficiencies of gas production have been calculated according to 
the principles defined in the Clerk-Smithells-Cobb report to the 
Institution of Gas Engineers in 1919—i.¢., the thermal efficiency 
is given by the heat in the gas multiplied by 100 and divided by 
the sum of the heat in the gas, and the heat used and lost in 
manufacture. Following this definition, the figure 46°3 is given 
by item (1) multiplied by 100 and divided by 6°505; and the figure 
55'8 is obtained by multiplying item (1) by 100, and dividing by 
the sum of items (a) and (0). 

The heat balance indicates where the heat losses occurred in 
the blue water-gas tests, and consequently where possible econo- 
mies might be effected. The greatest individual loss is repre- 
sented by the potential heat of the blow gas, which accounts for 
approximately zo p.ct. of the total heat supplied. The average 
amount of heat lost as sensible heat in the water gas, blow gas, 
and undecomposed steam, items (2), (3), and (5), was approxi- 
mately 8 6 p.ct. of the heat supplied. The heat losses represented 
by items (2), (3), (4), and (5) might be reduced considerably by the 
installation of a waste-heat boiler. From calculations which have 
been made (on certain assumptions) of the heat available for use 
in a waste-heat boiler, it has been concluded that sufficient steam 
could be raised to supply the generator and turbo-blower, in 
which case the over-all thermal efficiency would be increased from 
46°3 to 55°8 p.ct. Alternative methods of diminishing the loss of 
heat due to the potential heat of the blow gases might be (a) to 
reduce the amount of carbon monoxide carried away up the 
stack, by changes in the method of operation of the plant, in so 
far as such changes could be made without prejudice to the effi- 
cient production of water gas during the run periods, or ()) to 
utilize the heat of the blow gases for catbonizing coal. 

Carburetted Water Gas. 


The Seventh Report of the Research Sub-Committee of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers describes in detail the results ob- 
tained from a comprehensive investigation of the process of 
manufacture of carburetted water gas of a gross calorific value 
of about 485 B.Th.U. per c.ft., as ordinarily carried out in 
a Humphreys and Glasgow plant. At the same time, since the 
installation included waste-heat boilers, data were procured 
showing the amounts of steam raised and the resulting increase 
in thermal efficiency of the whole process. From thermal and 
chemical balances which were constructed, it was shown that the 
efficiency of production of blue water gas in the generators of the 
carburetted water-gas plant, without taking into account steam 
required or raised, was 53 p.ct. Taking into consideration the 
differences in the methods of operation, this figure of 53 p.ct. is 
in agreement with the corresponding figure of 55°8 p.ct. given in 
the Sixth Report. 

The thermal efficiency of the whole process of manufacture of 
carburetted water gas of a calorific value of about 485 B.Th.U. 
gross, taking into account the steam required for the generators 
and for driving the blower, exhausters, oil pump, aud boiler-feed 
pump, together with the steam raised in the waste-heat boilers, 
averaged 68 p.ct. It was calculated from the figures given in the 
balances that, if the steam required had been raised externally in 
boilers with 70 p.ct. efficiency, the efficiency of the whole process 
would have been only 59'5 p.ct., so that the waste-heat boilers 
improved the over-all efficiency by about 8°5 pct. The efficiency 
of production of oil gas during the cracking of the enriching oil 
was approximately go p.ct.; and it is this high efficiency which 
caused the efficiency of the whole process to be so high as 68 p.ct., 
although the blue water gas was produced in the generators with 
a corresponding efficiency of only 53 p.ct. It is clear, therefore, 
that in stating the efficiency of production of carburetted water 
gas with a particular enriching oil, it is necessary to state the 
quality of gas produced, for the over-all efficiency will be depen- 
dent on the amount of oil gas admixed with blue water gas. 

The thermal balances of the waste-heat boilers showed that 
the total heat of the steam raised was only about 45 p.ct. of the 
heat entering the boilers. The amount of steam raised, however, 
was sufficient to supply the generators and to drive the blower 
and auxiliary plant. 


THE CoMPLETE GASIFICATION OF COAL, 


This paper should not be concluded without some reference 
to the means which might be adopted for the complete gasification 
of coal. Of the many possible methods, it is intended only to refer 
to those of immediate interest to the gas industry. 

It was shown by the Research Sub-Committee of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Enginéers during their investigation of the process of 
steaming in continuous vertical retorts that, by carrying this pro- 
cess to its.extreme limit, the complete gasification of coal could 
be obtained; but their experiments led to the conclusion that 
this method, with existing plant, could not be considered a com- 
mercial proposition (vide Fourth Report of the Research Sub- 
Committee). 

The complete gasification of coal can be secured in two stages 
by first carbonizing coal by ordinary methods, and then utilizing 
the whole of the available coke for the manufacture of water gas 
in a separate installation. With the object of obtaining a higher 
over-all thermal efficiency than results when the process is carried 
out in two separate stages, various systems have been designed 
for the complete gasification of coal in one plant. The general 
principle underlying such systems is that the heat of the gases 
produced during the blow periods in the production of blue water 





gas by the intermittent process is utilized for the purpose of car- 
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bonizing coal in retorts in direct connection with the water-gas 
generator. 

It is not proposed to give a detailed description of any existing 
complete gasification plant; and at the time of writing the pub- 
lished results of tests have not been sufficiently comprehensive to 
enable the construction of complete thermal balances. It is 
possible, however, by combining the figures given in the Fourth 
Report of the Research Committee of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers on carbonization in continuous vertical retorts, with the 
figures given in the Sixth Report on the manufacture of blue 
water gas, to construct a thermal balance showing what might be 
attained by the complete gasification of coal in one plant, under 
favourable conditions. In view of the interest attaching to the 
process of complete gasification at the present time, calculations 
of this nature have been made on the following assumptions: 
(i.) That continuous vertical retorts with the necessary combus- 
tion and circulating flues of the same type as in the Glover-West 
continuous vertical system are superimposed on a blue water-gas 
generator of the Humphreys and Glasgow pattern; (ii.) that the 
retorts are heated by the combustion of the gases leaving the 
water-gas generator during the blow periods; (iii.) that the coal 
used consists of Lanarkshire washed nuts, and the products of 
distillation in the retorts are identical in quantity and quality with 
those obtained in Test No. 1 of the Fourth Report; (iv.) that the 
same amount of heat passes through the walls of the retorts per 
ton of coal carbonized as in Test No. 1 of the Fourth Report; and 
(v.) that the thermal balance of the production of blue water gas 
in the generator from the resultant coke corresponds with the 
average figures given in the Sixth Report. 

As a result of these calculations, which, in view of the assump- 
tions made, must be considered only as approximations, it has 
been possible to construct a thermal balance from which the 
following information is given. 


Complete Gasification. Single Process. 
Coal used, Lanarkshire washed nuts. 
Heat supplied in therms: 








(a) One ton coal (dry basis). . . . . 282'0 
(b) Additional fuel for steam to generator 18°4 

c ” oye ” ” turbine . . . + 3I°5 
(@) Sensible heat ofairto blower . . . ... + +6 O'2 
Total heat supplied 332°1 

Yield of gas, 44,700 c.ft. of 358 B.Th.U.. 160'0 
Tar, potentialheat ... . 26°! 


Thermal efficiency of gas production per cent. : 
___160°0 160'0 
332°1 minus 26°1 ~ 306°0 

From these data it may be seen that the thermal efficiency of 
gas production, taking into account the additional fuel required 
for raising steam for the generator and driving the blower, is 
52 p.ct. This efficiency is higher than would be obtained by 
complete gasification in two distinct stages, with the production 
of blue water gas in a plant without waste-heat boiler, since in 
such case the whole of the heat carried away by the blow gases 
would be wasted. It should be pointed out, however, that the 
figure of 52 p.ct. is probably on the high side, since in practice 
difficulty would be experienced in arranging for the satisfactory 
combustion of the blow gases, owing to the fact that very 
different amounts of air would be required for complete com- 
bustion of the gases produced at the beginning and at the end of 
the blow period. 

It is interesting to compare this figure of 52 p.ct. deduced for 
the single-stage process with the over-all thermal efficiency of 
complete gasification by a two-stage process including a blue 
water-gas plant with attached waste-heat boiler, in which the 
whole of the steam required for the generator and blower could 
be raised. Calculations of the results possible in a two-stage 
process of this nature, again using Lanarkshire washed nuts, 
have yielded the following figures. 


Complete Gasification. Dual Process, Including Self-steaming 
Blue Water-Gas Plant. 


Coal used, Lanarkshire washed nuts. 
Heat supplied, in therms: 


= 52 p.ct. 








(a) One ton coal (dry basis) ° ‘ 282'0 
(b) Sensible heat of air to blower . e o'2 
Total heat supplied . . . . . « » 282°2 

Yield of gas: 
Straight coal gas . 6) bd) sae 56'5 
Blue water gas Fiat 4: eels 84°6 
Tar, potentialheat. ... . 26°1 


Thermal efficiency of gas production, per cent. : 
56°5 + 84°6 I4I't 
2822 minus 26°1 — 25671 ~ 55 P.ct 
These caleulations show, therefore, that, from a thermal stand- 
point, it is probable that complete gasification by a dual process 
including a self-steaming blue water-gas plant would be more 
efficient than complete gasification by a single process in which 
the heat of the blow gases was utilized only for the carbonization 
of coal. The further recovery of heat from the waste gases in 
the single process by the addition of a waste-heat boiler may be 
possible ; but it is not intended to discuss this matter at the pre- 
sent stage of development. 





: DISCUSSION. 

The CHairMan said the paper was one of supreme interest to all 
engaged upon gas-works. Several points had a bearing on the prac- 
tical use of water-gas plants, not the least of which was that dealing 
with the comparative effect of the fuel depth in the generator. Since 
temperature played a part so important in the efficiency of the generator 
—during the blow and the run—there need be no compunction in re- 
gard to increasing the capacity of the plant by broadening the generator. 
The one point that seemed to retard its application at the moment was 
that it was impossible to produce a gas suitable for town supply by 
complete gasification methods as existing to-day. 

Mr. L. H. Tuomas (Nechells, Birmingham), in moving a vote of 
thanks to Dr, Parker for his lecture, inquired if he found that the four- 
hour clinkering was better than the six-hour. Then there was the 
vexed question of the effluents from carburetted water-gas plants. 
Dr. Parker had covered a tremendous amount of ground in his des- 
criptions of the various plants, and the reactions that took place. 

Mr. C. F, Toosy (Coventry) seconded the vote.. Dr. Parker had, 
he said, been responsible for important investigations on the subject 
of water-gas plants, and he could recommend the perusal of the results 
of his research work. There was no doubt that water-gas plants would 
remain for avery longtime. Their economic effect on the coke market 
was very great, and this must be taken into account when considering 
the question of the manufacture of water gas. At Coventry, during 
the war period, they accumulated large stocks of unscreened breeze 
and dust, and its removal became absolutely imperative. It was de- 
cided to use it up in the water-gas generators, and during the summers 
of 1919 and 1920 they put through 1700 tons. They thus got rid of 
something that was restricting their operations, and also made a profit 
out of it. They found they could work-up a mixture of coke and 
33 p.ct. of breeze and dust, and that the reduction in the gas made per 
day was 30 p.ct., due to the fact that the fuel offered greater resistance 
to the air during the blow periods. He would like to ask if Dr. Parker 
could explain why on a down-run less CO, was produced than during 
an up-run. 

Mr. Wricut (Wolverhampton) said it occurred to him that the CO, 
was rather high in the gas made during the tests at Windsor Street, 
Was the steam cut down towards the end of the run? Again, what 
was the ash content of the coke used, and bad Dr. Parker had any ex- 
perience with regard to cutting down steam ? 

Mr. Kerr suggested that if the calorific value of the gas made by 
complete gasification was to be used for distribution in the district, 
then its calorific value could be increased by carburetting. 

The Cuarrman said, in regard to the period of charging, it appeared 
to him that forty minutes was rather long. Since the depth of the fuel 
played a part in the efficiency of the generator, constancy could not be 
secured if the charging operations were few and far between. It was 
possible, he imagined, that the disparity in the charging periods ac- 
counted for the differences in the fuel consumptions in the cases cited. 
As to the question of clinkering, raised by Mr. Thomas, it was obvious 
that this must depend upon local conditions—the ash content in the 
fuel used, and the fusing point of this ash. If the presence of iron 
impurities in the raw material accounted for the difference in efficien- 
cies—in coke and poorer forms of carbon-—in water-gas production, 
the huge masses of clinker which accumulated must interfere with the 
efficiency of theplant. It was a matter for individual judgment in each 
case. The disparities in coke consumption in the instances given were 
very striking. Could Dr. Parker explain, from his knowledge of the 
conditions which obtained in the production of the gas mentioned, what 
he thought was the cause of that? Mr. Tooby’s remarks as to coke 
dust in breeze seemed to point to the answer: The relative size of the 
portions of coke and the eventual solidity of the mass in the generator. 
Total gasification without some enrichment was not of much use as 
town fuel; and it occurred to him that some proportion, at least, of 
the success of total gasification of coal would depend upon the supply 
to the water-gas portion of commercial oxygen instead of air. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily accorded, 

Dr. Parker, replying on the discussion, pointed out that experiments 
were now in progress on low fuel depths. The Chairman had sug- 
gested that, if the temperature of the fuel bed were a most important 
factor in determining whether CO, was produced during the blow, the 
capacity of the generator should be increased by making it shorter and 
broader. The effect of the temperature was the more important one 
during the blow for the production of COz, though he did not say that 
this was necessarily the most important factor with regard to the run 
period. Time contact during the run was a very necessary condition 
—more necessary than in the case of the blow. As to the charging of 
the generator every forty minutes, the usual routine was adopted; and 
personally he saw no objection to having a period as long as this. 
Some authorities recommended a fuel depth of about 6 ft.6in. They 
never got more than 6 in. below that. 

The Cuairman : My point was the variation of about 25 p.ct. 

Dr. Parker said if tests were carried out, he thought it would be 
found that, when the fuel depth was above 5 ft. 6 in., there would be 
no material differences in the results. It should be remembered that 
all the air was used-up before it reached the top of the fuel bed, and 
no further reaction could take place. Regarding Mr. Thomas’s point 
as to whether four-hour clinkering was better than one every six hours, 
he observed that the tests carried out at both works were the methods 
ordinarily used. One could not compare one works with another, as 
the conditions varied. A point such as this could be decided only by 
different clinkering periods, under conditions in other respects the 
same. The best period would depend upon the amount of ash in the 
coke, and the nature of this ash, and also whether it had a high or 
low fusing point. That could be decided only by trials. In regard to 
the question of effluents, Dr. Parker stated that at the Windsor Street 
works they had had no serious trouble with emulsion ; they were able 
to recover some tar from it. They had no other difficulty. He 
believed the only way to deal with the problem thoroughly would be 
to carry out an investigation by cooling the gas as it left the plant at 

different rates. If it were cooled rapidly, a percentage of emulsion 
might be obtained different from that if the cooling were done slowly. 
He agreed with the points raised by Mr. Tooby as to the value of 








water-gas plants, in that they enabled one to use-up breeze and dust, 
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which might become a drug on the market. He imagined, also, that 
unless the rate of steaming was reduced the carbon dioxide would be 
increased. A more powerful blast could be used with advantage. In 
most cases the blower was suitable for ordinary coke; and there was 
no margin for increasing the rate of the blast, It had been suggested 
that they obtained more carbon dioxide in the up-run than in the 
down-run. The reason for this, to his mind, was that they reduced 
the time contact of the steam with the hot fuel. As to the remark that 
there was a high CO, content in thecarburetted water gas made in the 
tests at Windsor Sireet, it should be remembered that whether it was 
high or low within limits was not now of great importance. The 
amount of steam passed through the generator in the Windsor Street 
tests was decreased as the run proceeded ; no operating was done by a 
lever. The steam required for the generator and the turbo-blower was 
supplied from the waste-heat boiler. At the end of the blow period the 
steam was at its maximum pressure, and then gradually decreased 
during the run, After that it rose again during the blow period. At 
the present time, in tests that were being carried out, they were aimirg 
at reducing the amount of steam—the rate of flow of the steam. The 
ash content in the coke used at Windsor Street was 11°2 p.ct. As to 
Mr. Kerr’s suggestion in relation to the increasing of the calorific 
value by carburetting, it was a possible method. Regarding the use 
of cxygen in complete gasification, the proposition had a pleasant 
sound, if they could get cheap oxygen. They would then do away 
with the large loss of heat that resulted from the carbon monoxide 
gas going away to waste. He believed experiments had been tried in 
this direction. 


NEW PROPOSALS OF THE SOUTH STAFFORD- 
SHIRE MOND GAS COMPANY. 


Supply of Mond Gas to Gas Undertakings. 


Tue South Staffordshire Mond Gas (Power and Heating) Com- 
pany were incorporated by their Act of 1901. By it they were 
authorized to manufacture, supply, sell, and distribute within a 
defined area, the producer gas commonly known as Mond gas, 
and any development of it approved by the Board of Trade, or 
any other producer gas so approved, for motive or other power, 
heating, or any other purpose to which such gases could be ap- 
plied. But the Act provided that such gases should not be 
supplied or used for illumination, and that the Company should 
not distribute gas for use in private dwelling-houses. It also 
limited the percentage of carbon monoxide which might be con- 
tained in such gas. 

The Company are promoting a Bill in Parliament. The pre- 
amble points out that, by the Gas Regulation Act of 1920, new 
provision was made for regulating undertakers authorized to sup- 
ply gas, and for controlling the composition of, and for testing, 
the gas sold by such undertakers. Now it appears that cer- 
tain undertakers authorized to supply gas in limits of supply 
within, or adjacent to, the district of the Company are desirous 
that the latter should supply gas in bulk to them, which would 
enable them “to afford supplies of gas to the public more cheaply 
than they could otherwise supply the same.” Therefore it is sub- 
mitted that it is expedient that the provisions of the Act of 1931 
which limit the supply and use of Mond gas and the percentage 
of carbon monoxide contained therein should be amended, and 
in part repealed, by the present measure. 

Turning to the clauses of the Bill, it is seen that the Company 
propose that they shall, on its passing, be known by the shorter 
title of the South Staffordshire Mond Gas Company. Then it is 
provided that, notwithstanding anything contained in the Act of 
1901, the Company and any gas undertakings may enter into, and 
carry into effect, agreements for the supply by the Company to 
such undertakings of gas in bulk upon such terms and conditions 
as may be agreed upon. Following, it is proposed to enact that 
the gas so purchased shall only be supplied to consumers when 
mixed with the gas produced by the undertakings, so that the gas 
shall have the distinctive smell of coal gas; and nothing in this 
section is to be deemed to relieve any gas undertaking from any 
liability or obligation under any Act or Order relating to the 
supply of gas. A further sub-section prohibits the Company from 
breaking-up any street outside their own district; likewise any 
gas undertakings are prohibited from laying any mains or pipes, 
or breaking up, or interfering with, any street beyond their own 
limits of supply. Nor are the powers of the Act to prejudice or 
affect any authorization, obligation, or liability with respect to 
breaking-up streets or executing works conferred or imposed 
upon the Company by their Act of 1901. There is a clause 
entitling the Company to recover rents or charges due to them 
for gas-fittings and materials supplied, or on account of the 
provision of gas. 

_ Returning to the preamble, it is seen that the Company have 
Issued £340,712 ordinary 10 p.ct. capital, and £82,500 6 p.ct. 
cumulative preference capital. They have also issued £128,330 
5 p.ct. debenture stock; but the amount raised is £107,830. 
All interest due on the debenture stock has been paid; and, ex- 
cept in 1920 and 1921, dividends have been paid at the rate of 
6 p.ct. per annum on the preference capital. But the Company 
have been unable to pay any dividend on their ordinary capital, 
except in the years 1911 to 1913, in which they paid 1 p.ct., 24 p.ct., 
and 1} p.ct. respectively. It is pointed out that the Company’s 
plant suffered considerable damage through the conditions that 
prevailed for the supply of gas to munition factories during the 
war; and the Company have since incurred large losses by reason 





of stoppages in various industries. At the same time, they are 
heavily indebted to their bankers for temporary advances, ex- 
pended by them on their undertaking. They are now affording 
supplies of gas for power and heating purposes to a large number 
of factories and other premises, and have been asked to extend 
their system of supply, but are unable under their existing 
powers to raise the money required for the extensions, or the 
money needed for the proper carrying-on of their undertaking. 
Therefore they ask for authority to issue the prior lien debenture 
stock authorized by their Act of 1917; and this, both as to prin- 
cipal and interest, is to be a first charge upon the undertaking. 
But the powers of the Company of mortgaging or creating deben- 
ture stock are to be reduced to the extent of the nominal value of 
any prior lien debenture stock issued under the provisions of the 
present measure. They also seek power to issue redeemable 
debenture stock. 
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Prizes for Suggestions. 


The Philadelphia Gas Company, and Affiliated Corporations, 
offer prizes at intervals for the best suggestions made by em- 


ployees; and in announcing the names of the prizewinners (and 
the subjects of their suggestions) for the last contest-period, Mr. 
A. W. Thompson, the President of the Company, remarks that it 
is a honour to be numbered among those who have been able to 
present some idea which has resulted in a saving or other benefit 
to the company who employ him. Any employee who gives his 
time to study his company’s problems, and makes suggestions, 
shows that he is interested in its welfare. For this reason, all 
suggestions received are entered as credits on the service records ; 
and instructions have been given to the various officers, when 
selecting employees for promotion, to give consideration to these 
credits. On the present occasion a total cf $640 has been 
awarded in prizes for a number of suggestions which will improve 
the working conditions in one way or another. For the next 
period there will be a further $200 for those submitting the seven 
best suggestions, and an unlimited number of $5 prizes for all 
additional suggestions which are adopted. 


——_ 





The Future of High-Pressure Gas Supply. 
The development of high-pressure transmission in the long-dis- 
tance distribution of manufactured gas is discussed by Mr. G. O. 


Carter (Consulting Engineer to the Linde Air-Products Com- 
pany) in the pages of the “Gas Age-Record.” He gives details 
of systems of such transmission of both natural and manufactured 
gas, and gives it as his opinion that the next step in the gas in- 
dustry should undoubtedly be aa increase of pressure to corres- 
pond with the high-voltage systems used in transmitting electri- 
city. He points out that pressures of 3000 lbs. per sq. in. are 
being successfully handled every day in many plants in the United 
States, and declares it is safe to say that there will be no diffi- 
culty whatever in providing pipe-lines and compression adequate 
for transmitting manufactured gas under a pressure of 1000 lbs. 
per sq. in. To Mr. Carter the day seems not far distant when 
no organization will finally decide upon plans for new develop- 
ments to transmit large quantities of gas without first giving very 
thoughtful consideration to the savings in capital investment 
which are rendered possible by the use of high pressures in dis- 
tribution. This, he goes on to say,is a matter that even now 
merits much serious thought on the part of managers, and one 
that is receiving an advanced engineering study in many quarters. 
It is not improbable that the distribution of manufactured gas 
through high-pressure pipe-lines will be found cheaper than trans- 
portation of coal for equal distances. Where this condition 
exists, the problem as to whether the gas should be manufactured 
at a point remote from the consumer or be produced locally, is 
one very likely to be determined in favour of high-pressure and 
long-distance distribution. 





——_ 


New Capital Last Year.—From a review of new capital issues 
in 1922, it is learned that 68 millions sterling were borrowed last 
year for gas, light [electric light ?], water, &c., compared with 
9°5 millions in 1921. 


Gas Rates at Chicago.—That another fight on gas rates is 
contemplated by the city of Chicago is indicated by reason of 
the Council Finance Committee’s voting recently to appropriate 
$25,000 to be used in bringing about a reduction in the present 
$1 rate, should it be found too high. The appropriation is in- 
tended for a survey of the Company’s books to determine whether 
a new fight against the tariff should be instituted before the 
Illinois Commerce Commission. 


Big Gas Pool in Alberta.—In giving evidence before a Govern- 
ment Commission at Edmonton, investigating the provincial gas 
question, Mr. L. G. Huntly, gas expert from Pittsburgh, declared 
that he knew of no pool more favourable for operation than that 
in the Viking field. He considered it almost certain that the field 
of 27 square miles contained 60,000,000,000 c.ft. of gas; and it 
was his opinion that the field extended over 89 square miles, with 





80,000,000,000 c.ft. of gas available. 
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LOW-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION AND THE 
THERM. 


By WALTER CHANEY. 
Wirth further reference to Mr. George Evetts’ criticism contained 
in the “ JournaL” of Nov. 15, and instancing the displacement of 


oil by means of low-temperature gas for enrichment purposes, 
gas undertaking “B” consumed large quantities of oil for the 
manufacture of carburetted water gas; and the writer, in order to 
justify the saving claimed, will re-arrange the figures in accord- 
ance with Mr. Evetts’ views on “ over-all” charges. 


Gas Undertaking “B,” Using Large Quantities of Oil. 


Total oil used, 14,132,779 gallons. 

Value of oil, £514,518 (less value of tar). 

Cost of oil per therm sold, 085d. 

Percentage of water gas made, 33 p.ct. 

Net manufacture, including oil, 8°31d. per therm. 
As % excluding oil, 7°46d. 

Total therms sold, 144,317,027. 

Gas made per ton of coal carbonized, 12,194 c.ft. 

Calorific value of coal gas, 520 B.Th.U. 

Therms obtained per ton of coal, 63°5 therms. 


Mr. Evetts shows a saving of o°84d. per therm in the manufac- 
ture of blue water gas as compared with coal gas, with coal at 4os. 
and coke at 35s. per ton; but in the present instance the writer 
will not take advantage of this reduction, but charge both the 
water gas and the coal gas at the same price. 

Cutting-out the use of oil, obviously the cost 
not be included. 





of the oil should 


60 p.ct. 520 B.Th.U. gas (coal) . = 312 B.Th.U. 

30 p.ct. 300 B.Th.U. blue gas a Gran’ = 90 “ 

10 p.ct. 750 B.Th.U. low-temperature gas. = 475 - 
Town gas . = 477 B.Th.U. 


Thermal value, charging low-temperature gas at 6d. per therm: 
65'4 p.ct. coal gas 





) : . 
18'g p.ct. blue water gas j at 7'46d.pertherm. = 6'28d. 
15'7 p.ct. low-temperature gas at 6d. re . = 0°944. 
Costpertherm ... . = 7°22d. 

Original cost with oil’ 8°31d. per therm. 


With low-temperature gas = 7‘ 22d. * 





t‘ogd. per therm. 


Saving . 
Therms sold, 144,317,027 = £655,441. 


Charging low-temperature gas at 13d. per therm: 


65°4 p.ct. coal gas ) ; sia 

18°9 p.ct. blue water gas | at 7'46d. pertherm. = 6'28d. 

15'7 p.ct. low-temperature gas atr3‘od. ,, . = 2'03d. 
Cost per therm = 8°31d. 


The 13d. per therm is intended to convey the limiting price be- 
fore the original figure of 8°31d. per therm with oil was attained. 
On the other hand, if all three gases of which the mixture is 
composed are charged at 8°31d. per therm, which includes the oil 
no = necessary, what is to become of the £514.518? Is it 
saved ? 


in, 


WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to Maritime Coke-Ovens, Pontypridd. 


Members of the Association visited the Maritime Coke-Ovens 
at Pontypridd, on Saturday, the 16th ult. The party were met 
by Mr. W. H. G. Watts, B.Sc., who outlined the process adopted 

Mr. Watt stated that the ovens are of the regenerative type, 
fired by 50 p.ct. of the gas made. In their case the remaining 
gas is, by arrangement with the Urban District Council, sent to 
their gas-works for distribution. It is their practice to strip the 
gas for benzole; and the ordinary gas-works methods are adopted 
tor ammonia recovery and tar distillation. Coke-oven gas does 
not go through the purifiers at the ovens at Pontypridd. The 
gas is compressed by two reciprocaters, and delivered through a 
4-in. main a distance of 2} miles to the Treforest Gas-Works, 
where it is passed through the purifiers in the usual manner and 
sent to the holders. ‘The calorific power averages 493 B.Th.U. 
gross, and the delivery is from 10,000 to 30,000 c.ft. per hour. 
The gas is measured by means of a Thomas electric meter; and 
it was stated that, after passing a quantity of 5} millions, the dif- 
ference between that and the station meter at the works did not 
exceed roo c.ft. In undergoing purification, it is interesting to 
note that the temperature has to be raised; and this is done by 
means of steam-pipes round the purifiers. 

The party then proceeded to inspect the ovens under working 
conditions, and were informed that the coal selected is first 
washed clean, as the ash content of the resultant coke has to be 
very low. Consequently, coals are selected with a low ash index, 
and also a minimum of moisture, as it is found that this consider- 
ably affects the life of the ovens. It is not considered advisable 
to use coal which, after washing, contains more than 8 to 10 p.ct. 
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in the chamber from 27 to 28 hours. After the gas leaves the 
ovens, it is carried off by means of. a long foul main to the con- 
densers, and treated in a way similar to ordinary gas-works prac- 
tice. An inspection was also made of the benzole plant and 
sulphate of ammonia house. 

Later, by permission of the Urban District Council, a meeting 
was held in the Council Chamber at Pontypridd, at which Mr. V. 
Dopcson (Junior Vice-President) acted as Chairman. A letter of 
apology for absence was read from Mr. John Howell (the Chairman 
of the Gas Committee), who regretted that a previous engagement 
prevented his attendance, but wished the Association every suc- 
cess in their work. 

Mr. D. Muir (Engineer and Manager of the gas undertaking) 
read the following paper. 


EXPERIENCES OF CHANGING-OVER FROM MANUFACTURING PLANT 
TO COKE-OVEN SUPPLY. 


At the beginning of this year, the Gas Department of Pontypridd 
launched a new scheme for the supply of gas to the town. As 
repairs to the manufacturing plant were due at the Treforest 
works, and the Great Western Colliery Company were erecting a 
battery of coke-ovens in our area, the time was thought oppor- 
tune to consider the advisability of opening negotiations with the 
Colliery Company for a supply of coke-oven gas. Negotiations 
were begun, and as a result a contract for ten years was entered 
into for the supply of surplus coke-oven gas. Under the con- 
tract, the minimum quantity to be taken annually is 100 million 
c.ft., and the maximum 150 million c.ft. 

As you have seen this afternoon, the plant at the Maritime 
Coke-Ovens is most up-to-date. The gas as delivered into our 
mains at the coke-ovens is measured by a Thomas meter, and 
the quality recorded on a Simmance-Abady total heat calorimeter. 
At the Treforest works end, the gas is measured by our station- 
meter, and the quality recorded on a Simmance-Abady total heat 
calorimeter. 

The gas is conveyed from the coke-ovens to the gas-works, a 
distance of two miles, through a 4-in. high-pressure welded steel 
main. This main was tested at 100 lbs. pressure, and was found 
to be bottle-tight. Through the adoption of high pressure, a 
saving of approximately £7000 in the cost of the main was effected. 
On entering the gas-works, the gas passes through one of two 
Fulton duplex sensitive high-pressure governors, reducing the 
pressure to 8 in., and thence through the purifiers, station meter, 
and on to the holder. 

Prior to the gas being passed through the high-pressure main, | 
arranged to have the main charged with air to a pressure of 60 lbs. 
The valves were gradually opened at the gas-works end of the 
main, the compressors being run at top speed at the coke-ovens. 
This thoroughly cleared the main of any deposits which it con- 
tained. 

Arrangements were made to have the coke-oven gas turned on 
to the gas-works on Monday, Jan. 23. However, the coke-oven 
Manager telephoned me at 9.30 a.m. on Saturday, Jan. 21, to say 
he could then supply, as his ovens had come ahead, and that the 
contractor’s man who was then in charge of the ovens felt he 
could maintain the supply of gas. I then agreed to take-over the 
supply at mid-day. I ceased charging my retorts at 10 a.m., but 
arranged for the furnaces to be kept going in case of emergency. 
At mid-day the supply of coke-oven gas commenced, the quality 
being quite satisfactory. During the early part of the evening, I 
had all the retorts drawn, so that they were ready for charging 
if necessary. 

Early next [Sunday] morning, the quantity of coke-oven gas 
started to diminish, eventually ceasing altogether. This was due 
to the contractor’s man having been too optimistic, and not 
having taken due regard to the fact that all his ovens would 
be due for charging at the same time, with the result that enough 
gas was not being made for a considerable period to keep-up the 
pressure on the inlet side of the compressor ; and it was necessary 
to utilize the gas being made to maintain the heats of the coke- 
ovens. 

I therefore had to commence charging up my retorts and 
making water gas. Within three hours from starting-up, I was 
making my normal hourly quantity. By 6 a.m. on Monday morn- 
ing, Jan. 23, normal conditions were asserting themselves at the 
coke-ovens, and a continuous supply was then given. I again 
drew my retorts, and kept slow fires going fora week. Since then 
a continuous supply has been maintained, with slight interruptions 
which were arranged for. The gas supplied is of good quality, the 
average over the period being 493 B.Th.U. At first it was neces- 
sary to regulate consumers’ appliances to the new quality of gas; 
but now there is no trouble. 

To avoid difficulty with the purifiers, due to the low tempera- 
ture of the gas, I have arranged a steam supply round each 
purifier; and this has worked quite satisfactorily. The naph- 
thalene content of the gas is not high; the average being 4 grains 
per 100 c.ft. 

The agreement made between the Council and the Colliery 
Company is a very good one, and the gas department are well 
safeguarded. Under the agreement, the gas supplied is paid 
for on the therm basis. This incidentally might help to dispel 
any fears that the “ Doubting Thomas’s” and Editors of certain 
papers have that the therm is an elusive fellow, used to extract 
money without giving value. The therm was decided upon as the 
basis of payment for our coke-oven gas, to ensure that the gas 
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a certain effect on the Colliery Company, resulting in a very con- 
stant quality being supplied. 

With the introduction of coke-oven gas, the managerial duties 
have not diminished, but rather increased, on a works this size. 
It is now necessary to have constant checks made of the gas sup- 
plied, in order to guard the gas department under the agreement. 
It also means that plant must be kept in condition, in case of 
emergency. The present success of our coke-oven gas supply is 
largely due to the good relationship existing between Mr. Watts 
(the Maritime Coke-Oven Manager) and myself, as the personal 
factor plays an important part in the harmonious working of such 
asupply. If the respective chiefs of the coke-ovens and the gas 
department do not co-operate, there is sure to be friction. 

In conclusion, I may say that, though coke-oven gas has so far 
proved beneficial to Pontypridd, any gas authority contemplating 
a similar supply would have to consider it from their own par- 
ticular point of view, taking into consideration the condition of 
their plant and the price to be charged for the supply. I believe 
that large gas undertakings may yet have their own coke-ovens 
for manufacturing gas, where local circumstances are favourable. 





A short discussion took place, after which, 

The Secretary (Mr. B. J. Bell, of Cardiff) proposed that the 
heartiest thanks be accorded Mr. Muir for his paper and Mr. Watts 
for the interest he had taken in showing the members over the coke- 
oven plant. It had been an unique opportunity to see a plant where 
the making of gas was a secondary consideration, and most interesting 
to discover that the huge ovens were fired with coal gas. Though the 
object of the ovens was to produce coke which would be used for 
metallurgical purposes, it was gratifying to see that, in doing so, gas 
could be made at a very low figure. It was also interesting to note 
that very little variation took place in the calorific value, as was shown 
on the recording calorimeter. As it was possible to deliver gas under 
10 lbs. pressure 24 miles, it was surely within reason to suppose that 
the same conditions would apply if delivered long distances. As a 
matter of some little importance, it might be asked what type of joint- 
ing was used, and whether there had been any noticeable leakage on 
the line. It was not every gas manager who could have his finished 
product delivered to him; but, as Mr. Muir had stated, the effect 
ae “' that work was reduced, but rather that responsibility was 

ed. 

Mr. J. Woop, in seconding, said he had gained a considerable 
amount of information through the visit. The conditions of gas 
manufacture which they had been privileged to see exceeded expecta- 
tions ; and he was gratified to think that a waste product was utilized 
to such an extent. He thought there was considerable opening for the 
type of work they had seen. ; 

Mr. T. Noatt (Cardiff) supported the resolution, which was car- 
ried unanimously. 

_ Mr. Murr thanked the members for the vote. He stated that the 
joints of the main used were acetylene-welded, and that they had not 
experienced any trouble through escapes. In order to obviate any 
likelihood of this happening, he arranged that whenever he had to 
shut-down for a short while, a test for soundness should be made. In 
his opinion, there was a great future for the gas industry in districts 
where coke-ovens were in use, as they could turn a waste product into 

a saleable and remunerative commodity. 

Mr. Watts said it had been a pleasure for him to meet the mem- 
bers, as the coke-oven industry and the gas industry were very closely 
allied. He hoped the visitors had thoroughly appreciated the fact 
that carbonization of coal was a matter, not only for the gas engineer, 
but for the coke industry ; and he felt that the time was at hand when 
all the coal carbonized would be treated in coke-ovens, as there was a 
more ready sale for the coke, which was of high quality. He wished 
to draw their particular attention to the very low sulphur content of 
the coal used, as the resultant coke had to be nearly free from this. 
On another occasion, he might be permitted to give more detailed 
information on the carbonization of coal. 
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Steel and Iron Cutting by Gas. 

The Industrial Department of the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois are pushing the use of manufactured gas for 
cutting steel and cast iron; and the engineers of the department 
state that whatever can be accomplished with acetylene or 
hydrogen in this way, can also be done by the meansnamed. In 
the course of a series of recent experiments in connection with a 
large plant, material of various sizes and shapes was cut; anda 
stock of thin plates and a 2}-in. bar were handled with equal ease. 
The operator placed the tip at right angles to the top face of the 
2}-in. square bar, and in a short time had bored a hole clean through 
it, without any tendency to back-firing developing. Grey iron was 
cut in the same fashion as is done with acetylene or hydrogen. 
The experiment, says the “ American Gas Journal,” shows that 
the operation can be carried out rapidly, and that the percentage 
of safety was decidedly increased. The apparatus for performing 
this work with manufactured gas is similar to that necessary 
when oxy-acetylene or hydrogen-oxygen gases are employed. 
The oxygen arrangement does not require changing, and the tip 
Sizes, gauges, and working pressures may be identical. In order 
to pre-heat the metal before cutting begins, an intense flame 
of a reducing tendency is necessary; and manufactured gas 
differs from hydrogen and acetylene in that a larger volume of it 
is needed to carry through this pre-heating. This accession 
necessitates changes in the number of tip openings. With respect 
to costs and saving in time, manufactured gas makes an excellent 
showing ; and as a result of the experiments referred to, engineers 
of the department predict the adoption of gas for these purposes 





COAL TESTING. 


By Wit.1AM BELL, of Reading. 


[A Paper read on Dec. 15 before the London and Southern 
District Junior Gas Association.] 


With the limited time at my disposal, it is only possible to deal 
with the general aspects of this important subject. I therefore 


do not propose to enter into the details of the various well-known 
tests, but to confine myself to outlining a system of coal testing 
suitable for gas-works purposes, and to consider briefly the 
problems presented. With this end in view, I have divided my 
remarks into two main sections, which I have termed (a2) Labora- 
tory Tests, (b) Carbonizing Tests. Under laboratory tests 
may be included the general chemical and physical examina- 
tion of coal; while carbonizing tests cover the determination of 
the behaviour of the coal during gas making, and the yields of 
gas, coke, and bye-products. Carbonizing tests may be carried 
out either on a large scale in the whole or a portion of the gas- 
making plant, or in a small test retort. 


SAMPLING. 


The importance of obtaining a correct sample of coal cannot 
be over-emphasized, as any amount of accuracy in the laboratory 
will not make up for faulty sampling. The difficulties of sampling 
are due to: 


1.—Coal not being a homogeneous substance. 

2.—The necessity for obtaining the correct proportions of 
small and large coal and of any foreign matter, such as 
shale, slate, &c., which may be present. 

3.—The large quantity of coal dealt with on a gas-works. 

‘Lhe proportion of the sample to the total bulk depends to a 
great extent on the facilities for dealing with the sample; and it 
is difficult to lay down definite rules except that the proportion 
should be as large as possible. This proportion is also governed 
to a certain extent by the physical condition of the coal. Gene- 
rally speaking, coal is received in one of three conditions—namely, 
(x) screened; (2) unscreened; (3) nuts, peas, slack, &c. Of these, 
the unscreened coal is the most difficult to sample, and the pro- 
portion of the initial sample to the bulk should be greater than 
in the case of screened coal or nuts. 

The method of sampling will vary according to whether it is 
desired to deal with a separate consignment, which may consist 
of a single truck, barge, &c., or the whole of the coal supply to a 
rétort-house. In the latter case, the coal-handling plant will in 
all probability provide the best means of obtaining a sample—by 
taking a suitable portion from the conveyor track. From this 
comparatively large quantity of coal it is necessary to obtain a 
representative sample of the original coal, which shall be of a 
suitable weight and degree of fineness for laboratory purposes. 
This is usually done by breaking it by hand on a clean iron 
plate, and reducing the sample to the required bulk by successive 
“ coneings and quarterings.” This operation may be more con- 
veniently carried out in one of the sampling mills at present on 
the market, which grind the coal and withdraw a definite percent- 
age, which in some cases may be varied at will. The final sample 
as received in the laboratory should pass a 20-mesh sieve. Two 
samples should be taken—one for analysis and one to be kept for 
reference purposes. Before making any estimation other than of 
moisture, it will be necessary to grind the sample still further. 


MOISTURE. 


Having thus obtained the sample, the first determination neces- 
sary is that of the moisture content. With coals having a high 
percentage of moisture, considerable loss takes place during the 
sampling operation ; and it is often advisable to take a sample 
for this determination at an early stage. The usual method of 
moisture determination—by drying a weighed quantity in an oven 
at temperatures ranging from 100° to 110° C.—may give rise to 
errors, due to the fact that many coals are readily oxidized at this 
temperature. This may be avoided by drying in an atmosphere 
of inert gas, and ascertaining the moisture by the difference in 
weight of the coal, or by weighing the water direct after absorp- 
tion in calcium chloride tubes. This removes the difficulty in 
the final weighing due to the hygroscopic properties of the coal. 

VoLaTILE MATTER. 


In a paper of this length, to deal with ultimate analysis would 
be impossible ; and although proximate analysis does not give 
much information as to the gas-making qualities of the coal, it is 
very useful for the purpose of comparison, and as a means of 
checking the constancy of deliveries. In proximate analysis, 
care should be taken that the mode of procedure is always 
exactly the same, as comparability of results depends entirely 
upon this. This applies especially to the determination of vola- 
tiles, wherein the following points should receive attention: 

(1) The portion of the crucible containing the coal should all 
be enveloped by the flame; the crucible being supported 
by a thin platinum wire. 

(2) The distance between the top of the burner and the bottom 
of the crucible should always be the same. 

(3) The flame, which should be of a definite height, should be 
protected from draughts. 

AsH. 


When ash estimations are made in an open crucible, loss may 








for several plants. 


take place through the projection of small particles out of the 
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crucible. This may be avoided by carrying out the determina- 
tion in either a muffle or tube furnace in a current of air or 
oxygen. 
SULPHUR. 
Sulphur in coal is usually ascertained by one of the following 
three methods: 
1.—By the use of a deflagrating mixture. 
2.—By slow combustion of the coal in intimate contact with a 
mixture such as “ Eschka’s,” which consists of three parts 
of sodium carbonate to one of magnesium oxide ; a soluble 
sulphate being formed which is precipitated as barium sul- 
phate and weighed as such. A blank test should be made, 
using the same quantity of reagents as in the actual test, 
which should always be the same. 
3.—From the residue left in the combustion chamber after the 
determination of the calorific value of the coal. 


SuLPHUR (FIXED). 

If it is desired to determine the free and fixed sulphur as dis- 
tinct from the total sulphur, an estimation of the sulphur in the 
coke must be made. From this the fixed sulphur in the coal 
can be calculated; the free being obtained by difference. The 
information thus obtained is valuable from the point of view of 
the purification of the gas. 


CALORIFIC VALUE. 


For the determination of the calorific value, one of the simpler 
types of calorimeter, such as Roland Wild, Thompson, or Rosen- 
hain, is preferable for gas-works purposes. In the first type, the 
coal is mixed with sodium peroxide, and combustion takes place 
in a nickel bomb. In the other two types, the coal is burnt in an 
atmosphere of oxygen ; the products of combustion being allowed 
to escape through water in the calorimeter vessel. In each case, 
the water equivalent of the apparatus must be carefully deter- 
mined by the combustion of a substance of definite composition 
and known calorific value. 

Before leaving laboratory tests, it might be of interest briefly to 
describe a method of obtaining a “ coking value” of a coal. In 
this, a known weight of coal is mixed with increasing proportions 
of a non-coking material, such as finely ground retort carbon or 
sand. The mixture is treated as in the estimation of volatile 
matter, and the coke so obtained is subjected to an impact test 
—i.e., a definite weight is dropped on it from a fixed height. The 
proportion of carbon or sand in a coke which breaks down under 
this test is taken as the coking value; or the proportion of inert 
material may be increased until the mixture refuses to coke. 


CaRBONIZING TESTS. 

These are frequently carried out in a small test retort, often 
made of cast iron, maintained at a comparatively low tempera- 
ture. Since results thus obtained may differ materially from those 
obtained on the works, the results from a coal (the behaviour of 
which on the works is known) should be taken as a basis of com- 
parison. From a gas-making point of view, the most satisfactory 
tests are those performed on a works scale; but as this is often 
impossible, quite satisfactory results may be obtained by the 
isolation of one or more retorts, the gas from which is separately 
purified, metered, and collected in a small holder for testing. The 
coal carbonized and the coke produced are carefully weighed, and 
the liquid bye-products also collected, weighed, or measured, 
and their value determined. By this means the value of any of 
the different coals in use may also be accurately determined. 

In conclusion, it may be interesting to describe a large-scale 
test. In this connection, it must be pointed out that close atten- 
tion to detail is essential. It is first necessary to decide the con- 
ditions under which the coal is to be carbonized, and the duration 
of the test. This will, of course, depend upon the amount of coal 
available. Before starting the test proper, it is necessary to car- 
bonize a portion of the coal to be used, so that conditions may be 
the same at the start and finish of the test. The coal bunkers are 
therefore emptied, and sufficient coal for this purpose elevated. 
When the coal bunkers are again empty, the test is started. At 
this point all meters are read, the contents of wells and tanks ascer- 
tained (samples being taken), and the producers filled up with coke. 
Weights must now be taken of the coal elevated, coke made, coke 
fed to producers, and clinker withdrawn; suitable samples being 
taken of each. During the test period, conditions must be kept 
constant; and it is advisable to take meter readings at frequent 
intervals. Calorific value and analyses of the gas made should 
be taken regularly; also the analysis of the producer gas, and the 
waste gas from the settings. The temperature of the setting 
should be taken with a pyrometer. At the conclusion of the 
test, the coal-bunkers must again be emptied, producers filled up, 
meters read, and the contents of all tanks obtained as before; 
care being taken that the volume of liquid in circulation through 
washers, scrubbers, &c., is the same as at the start of the test. 
The volume of water added must, of course, be ascertained, and 
samples of tar and liquor taken as before. From the data thus 
obtained, a weight balance may be calculated which serves as a 
valuable check on the accuracy of the test. 


DISCUSSION. 

The Presipent (Mr. D. Cleave Cross, Lea Bridge) said the paper 
was a very interesting summary of coal testing, and one could see from 
it that Mr. Bell thoroughly knew his subject. Personally, so far as 
coal testing was concerned, he preferred the carbonizing test. This 


could arrange for accurate sampling. The arrangement brought to 
their notice last session by Mr. J. S. Thorman for this purpose was a 
very fine one. But with smaller companies, who perhaps took tests 
of spot samples, the results did not quite tally with the carbonizing 
results. Some of the latter, he was afraid, did not spend the time on 
coal testing that they should do, because next to labour coal was their 
greatest expenditure. The amount of inerts sent along with coal was 
simply enormous ; and there was not sufficient outcry against it. A 
truck that came through to his works a few days previously had 3 in, 
of clay at the bottom, which was, of course, charged to the Company 
at the current rate for coal. Touching upon laboratory tests, he 
believed Dr. Colman had remarked that some of the younger chemists 
especially did not quite realize the loss of moisture that occurred in 
grinding asample. This must be watched very carefully. 

Mr. T. V. Jouns (Richmond) asked if the author could give him the 
name of any particular coals that would oxidize at 110° C. With re- 
gard to ash estimation, often gas managers said that a coal containing 
6 p.ct. of ash was much inferior to another containing 2 p.ct., whereas 
the 6 p.ct. ash might be more profitable in the long run, taking into 
account fusing qualities. 

Mr. F. A. Frost (South Metropolitan Gas Company) said there was 
no doubt that the employment of laboratory methods for testing coal 
was of the greatest advantage to those who had large consignments of 
coal to deal with in their works. He believed it was the practice of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company to have taken a fairly repre- 
sentative sample of each cargo of coal as loaded, and chemists on the 
spot made an estimation for moisture, ash, and volatile matter, which 
was passed on ahead of the coal, so enabling those who would have to 
deal with it when it arrived to know what to prepare for. In the esti- 
mation of moisture, there were many pitfalls. He thought it was an 
accepted fact that oxidation did take place as stated, though he could 
not call to mind any particular coal in this connection. The small 
experimental plants usually found on gas-works gave no criterion of 
the results that could be obtained in large-scale practice ; and if the 
results were to be worthy of taking any notice of, it was essential to 
isolate, not only one retort, but preferably a whole bed. Of course, it 
was only necessary to test coal in this way periodically. In many 
works the same coal was used year in and year out; but when a new 
coal was under consideration, it was a great advantage to have a setting 
for testing it on a working scale. 

Mr. W. Grocono (Gas Light and Coke Company) saic the testing 
of coal should be standardized for all gas companies. When they 
were comparing results obtained by different companies in different 
plants, unless they knew something of the coal that was being used, 
he thought the results were not worth having. It was, for instance, 
no use taking lumpy coal and using it in verticals, and taking dust and 
using it in horizontals, and then comparing the two results. He 
thought any chemist would tell them that lumpy coal and dusty coal had 
an entirely different composition, and that, in the case to which he had 
just referred, really different coal was being carbonized in the two 
plants, and then the working results of the plants were being com- 
pared. Unless there was some standard method adopted of testing 
coal, so that they knew exactly what was being used in each case, it 
was impossible to compare properly the results from different plants. 
He would therefore like to see some standard method brought forward 
for adoption by all companies. 

Mr. W. Newton Bootu (Woolwich Arsenal) pointed out that this 
subject was now being dealt with by a Committee of the Fuel Research 
Board. 

Mr. A. W. Mayo (North Middlesex Gas Company) remarked that, 
in testing for volatile matter, the sample of coal was placed in a 
crucible. The method he himself adopted was to place the sample 
in a silica tube shaped like a test tube. 

Mr. P. L. W. Woottey (Croydon) said it was a good plan to take 
one truck of coal out of a number, and go carefully right through it, 
so as to see exactly what was there. Some wonderful things were 
revealed. 

Mr. F. J. Pearce (North Middlesex Gas Company) supported what 
Mr. Grogono had said about the great importance of standardizing 
these tests. He was glad to hear that the matter was being dealt 
with by the Fuel Research Board. He was afraid that on many 
works coal testing was not given as much attention as it might be. 
Possibly this was due sometimes to lack of apparatus, because, after 
all, be did not place a great deal of faith in tests carried out in a very 
small plant, using (say) 1-1oooth of a ton. At the works where he 
was engaged before he came to London, the testing plant consisted of 
a cast-iron retort holding about 2 cwt. of coal, heated by a direct-fired 
furnace ; and with the exception that there was no exhauster, a com- 
plete set of apparatus was provided for the gas, which was passed into 
a holder weighted to give a slight vacuum on the retort. With this 
plant he obtained exceedingly valuable results for judging the qualities 
of the various coals. As far as he could see, that size of plant was 
really the smallest size with which one could obtain results worthy of 
the trouble they entailed. A remark had been made about the won- 
derful things that some companies found in coal. He could fully bear 
this out ; and he would like to enter a protest against the bad quality 
of coal that had been coming along during the last few weeks. It had 
been so bad in some cases that he had had the stones, &c., picked out 
and sent back to the colliery, so that they could see for themselves 
what was being done. . 

Mr. E. W.L. Nicot (London Coke Committee) said this was an im- 
portant matter, as affecting the revenue from coke very materially. His 
own view was that the time to test the coal was not at the works, and 
not at the coal-tips where the ship was being loaded, but at the pit- 
head, before the contract was made. In other professions, one did not 

look a horse in the mouth after one had bought it. Then it was tco 
late. The adverse effect of excess solid inerts in coal was not only on 
the quantity and quality of gas produced, and other minor products, 
but on the coke itself. The ash content of the coke determined not 
only its calorific power, but to a very large extent its moisture content. 
Coke made from unsuitable coal with a high ash content had a remark- 
able affinity for water—much more so than a good quality hard coke. 
So that coke made from bad coal absorbed and retained moisture ; and 





was the one which was most important. Some of the bigger companies 





now that so much business was being done with steam users, the ques- 
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tion of selling coke to the best advantage was one that had to be 
considered. They were actually up-against this at the present time. 
Of the coal carbonized, probably one-half had to be sold as coke, and 
this contained perhaps double the number of therms that were in the 
gas produced from the same coal. Therefore the question of selling 
coke on its thermal basis was an extremely important one, and was 
one that went right back to the purchase of the coal. 

Mr. B& Lt, in reply, said he agreed that the carbonizing test was the 
most important; but, of course, it was not always possible at a 
moment’s notice, when someone in authority might want to know 
exactly how the coal stood. Laboratory tests, if carried out under 
the same conditions, wouid give near enough results at least to com- 
pare with other coals. Mr. Johns asked about oxidation at 110° C. 
He thought it would be found that this did happen; but, of course, 
Mr. Frost had already answered this question for him. Offband he 
could not name any particular coals; but he believed it was the case 
with most gas-works coals, at any rate. He agreed with Mr. Johns 
about the fusing properties of ash. This was an all-important point. 
One might have a smail percentage of ash which would give more 
trouble than a largeramount. As Mr. Grogono said, it was time they 
had standard methods of analysis for coal. At present they were all 
working on different lines, and so the results were not comparable. 
Mr. Pearce had referred to a small test plant. He (the speaker) had 
a similar one, and it was really wonderful how close the results were 
that one could get making two or more tests on the same coal. Some 
remarks had been made by Mr. Nicol about moisture in coke. Apart 
from certain coals giving a coke which would contain moisture, it 





with this. Vertical retort coke would not hold moisture so much as 
coke from horizontal retorts. 
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FUSIBILITY OF ASH FROM COALS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By W.A. SELVIG and A. C. FIELDNER. 


[A note contributed by the Director of the United States 
Bureau of Mines to the “Journal of the Franklin Institute.’’] 


The Bureau of Mines have made a general survey of the 
“fusing ” or “ softening ” temperatures of the ash from coals in 
the United States. Data on the fusibility of coal ash should be 
of considerable value to the coal consumer, mainly in connection 
with the troublesome formation of clinker resulting from the melt- 
ing of the ash constituents in burning coal. When used together 
with the large number of coal analyses published by the Bureau, 
they will assist the consumer in comparing different coals, and in 
selecting the coal best adapted to his purpose. 

The ash is the incombustible residue after complete combus- 
tion, and is derived from the inorganic mineral constituents. 
These are (1) inherent impurities in intimate mixture with the coal 
substance, (2) impurities such as clay, shale, pyrites, and calcite 
present as partings, layers, or nodules in the coal-bed, and (3) 
fragments of roof or floor mixed with the coal! in mining. 

Coal ash varies so widely in chemical composition that no typical 
composition can be given; but it generally falls within the follow- 
ing limits: Silica, 40 to 60 p.ct.; alumina, 20 to 35 p.ct.; iron 
oxides, 5 to 25 p.ct.; lime, 1 to 15 p.ct.; magnesia, 0°5 to 4 p.ct.; 
and alkalis, 1 to 4 p.ct. The fusibility depends on several factors, 
such as ratio of bases to silica present, the particular bases, and 
the percentage of alumina. For example, ash extremely high in 
silica or in bases is not readily fusible. Ash low iniron is usually 
so high in silica that it is not readily fusible. Ash of coals high 
in pyrites contains much iron, and is likely to form clinker; the 
iron converting to ferrous oxide, which unites with silica to form 
easily-fusible silicates. 

Some coal ash is so infusible that little clinker is formed; and 
ash slightly fusible often forms a porous, spongy clinker which 
does not obstruct the flow of air through the fuel-bed, and is easily 
removed. Ash with alow fusing temperature—say, 2100° Fahr.— 
may become quite fluid, and spread out in a thin sheet, obstruct- 
ing the flow of air and localizing the heat in the fuel-bed. 

In general, the softening temperature of ash from coals in the 
United States ranges from 1900° to 3100° Fahr. Ashes may be 
classed as: (1) Refractory ashes, softening about 2600° Fabr. ; (2) 
ashes of medium fusibility, softening between 2200° and 2600° 
Fahr.; and (3) easily fusible ashes, softening below 2200° Fahr. 











Scotch and Kentucky Oil Shales Compared.—The United States 
Bureau of Mines have recently completed some tests on Scotch 
and Kentucky oil shale samples. They report that the Kentucky 
shale yields a relatively small amount of oil, and the oil is of very 
asphaltic nature; the specific gravity varying, according to the 
tate of retorting, from 0'926 to 0'947. The influence of rate on 
the quantity and quality of motor fuel fraction is shown remark- 
ably well by the results of this work. The most rapid run yields 
an oil producing 21 p.ct. motor fuel fraction, with an unsaturation 
of 39°7 p.ct., and the slowest run yields an oil producing 25°8 p.ct. 
Motor fuel fraction with an unsaturation of 32°4 p.ct. The gas 
Produced from the Kentucky shale runs high in hydrogen sulphide 
and low in carbon dioxide. _The Scotch shale yields the best oil 
thu: far produced in the laboratory. It is decidedly of a paraffin 
nature; and though complete tests on the oils are not available, 
the percentage of unsaturation in the motor fuel fractions is quite 
Ow. The gas produced from this shale contains as much as 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 





The Therm Inquiry. 


Sir,—Referring to the inquiry now being held into the therm system 


of gas supply, while agreeing that the method of charging for heat 
units supplied is a correct one, in my opinion the dominating factor in 
the whole question is that of the quality of the gas supplied, and cot the 
relative price at which the therm is sold. The price wil! vary through- 
out the country, according to local circumstances and geographical 
position, and generally as to the proximity of suitable coalfields. 


A consumer moving from one part of the country to another is fully 


aware that prices of commodities, including gas, vary; but unless it is 
brought home to him in a very direct way, he is unable to tell whether 
the gas be will be supplied with is similar to what he has been accus- 
tomed. Therefore the consideration as to whether his gas appli- 
ances will, or will not, give the same duty, or will require adjustment, 
depends entirely upon the quality of the gas available. 


Again as to measurement of gas for purposes of accounting, gas must 


of necessity always be measured by volume first; and the gas-meter 


will do this uniformly, irrespective of quality. But to meter therms 


requires an adjustment which will vary as the quality of gas varies. 


While a gas-meter inspector can certify as to the meter correctness or 
otherwise for volume, it requires another official in the gas examiner to 
testify as to the correctness or otherwise of the quality of that volume 
measured ; and where meters are sent out of a town which supplies a 
gas of (say) 450 B.Th.U. quality to be tested in the town of the nearest 
testing-station, and where the gas available for testing is 500 B.Th.U. 
quality, the gas-meter inspector cau only test for volume. 

If gas undertakings were given the option of charging by therm or 
by cubic feet of a stated quality, 1 am of opinion that many would ulti- 
mately adopt the latter. 


Gas-Works, Teignmouth, Dec. 26, 1922. H. Hicmam. 


( Charging by cubic feet of a stated quality ” would simply mean going 
back to the condition of things that existed before the passing of 
the Gas Regulation Act. If this were done, a new policy would be 
adopted by the authorities, including the abandonment of that im- 
portant economic concession to the gas industry—the “ declaration ” 
by the undertaking itself of the most suitable calorific power that 
can be supplied at any given time, according to plant conditions and 
available coal supplies. This concession holds in it liberty for tech- 
nical progress; and the industry must not deliberately resign it. 
That liberty to “ declare ” a value is bound-up with the therm basis 
of charging.—Eb. “G.J.”] 
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Comprehensive Gas Accounts. 


S1r,—I note your reference to the Bristol gas account in your issue 
of Dec. 27. It may be of interest to you to know that my Company 
was one of the first undertakings, in March, 1921, to obtain an Order 
under the Gas Regulation Act, and that the account you refer to is 
similar to the one issued by,my Company to its consumers for the 
quarter ended June, 1921, copy of which was forwarded to the Bristol 
Gas Company on April 22 of last year—two days after they had ob- 
tained their Order. In addition to the account, a pamphlet is issued 
explaining in full the therm. My Company realized that it was most 
essential that full explanation of the therm should be given to the con- 
sumers, in order that no misunderstanding should arise in their minds, 
and that their full confidence should be retained. 

Further, I have had placed before me a copy of the account issued 
by a gas company showing only therms used, and no other statement, 
with the result that it is impossible for the consumer to check his 
account with the reading of the meter. Such accounts certainly do 
not assist in obtaining the confidence of the users of gas; and feeling 
that it was a very important matter, I brought it before the October 
meeting of the National Gas Council. 

I enclose, for your inspection, copy of the account form and pamphlet 
referred to. 


Sheffield Gas Company, Jan. 2, 1923. 





Rate HALKETT, 
General Manager. 








REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Distillation of Solid Carboniferous Matter. 
No. 188,019. 


Markua\, C, P., of Chesterfield, and THz SravELEY CoaL AND 
Iron Company, Ltp., of Staveley. 


No. 17,587; June 28, 1921. 


This invention relates to the production of oils and other volatile 
products, with or without a smokeless solid-fuel residue, by the distil- 
lation of solid fuels—e.g., coal, carbonaceous material, carboniferous 
shales, and the waste material picked out in coal mines (which is usually 
considered unfit for fuel), peat, lignite, and other carboniferous matter. 
The invention is directed to obtaining good yields of oils and other 
y —-ganaaaa and of organic acids and ammonia or ammoniacal pro- 

ucts. 

In the shale-distilling art, cne of the early methods proposed was 
that of downward distillation by combustion started at the open top of 





35 p.ct. of carbon dioxide; and this, of course, cuts down its 


a vertical column of shale, and burned to the bottom thereof; the pro- 
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ducts of distillation being drawn off at the bottom by suction. It was 
soon found, however, that yields of oil were greatly improved by dis- 
tillation of the shale in externally heated retorts working continuously ; 
and these are now universally used in shale-distilling works. In the 
modern retorts, a definite temperature gradient is maintained from top 
to bottom, and the hottest zone is at the bottom. The distillation is 
conducted in the upper pari by external heat and by the gases produced 
by burning the downwardly moving coke with air and steam in the lower 
part of the retort. Fixed combustible gases (say, from 3000 to 10,000 
c.ft. per ton) are thus produced, which pass through the upper part of 
the retort, and, after separation of the oils, &c., are led away to burners 
and used for heating the retorts. Superheated steam has also in many 
cases been passed through the retorts to react with the coke, and to 
facilitate distillation at low temperatures. 

Again, coal and other carbonaceous fuels are distilled both at high 
and low temperatures in vertical retorts primarily for the production 
of illuminating or heating gases, and secondarily for the recovery of 
oils, ammonia, and tars, and for the production of coke or semi-coke. 
For low-temperature distillation these retorts are in practice externally 
heated ; but proposals have been made to work with partial combustion 
with air of gases made in separate producers, adding steam or super- 
heated steam thereto. 

In all the above cases, fixed combustible gases are obtained as a 
primary product. Further, in gas producers for the manufacture of 
power or heating gas, it has been proposed to distil downwardly the 
bituminous fuel by drawing or forcing steam and air through the fuel 
column. In such producers, however, high temperatures are always 
attained throughout the mass of the fuel column; and, as before, fixed 
combustible gases form one of the primary products, if not the main 
product. 

The patentees claim to have found that it is possible to effect distil- 
lation of bituminous fuels and shales by combustion which is very 
slight as regards the solid carbon, but practically complete as regards 
the fixed gases produced, and thus to get the types of solid and liquid 
producis of very low temperature distillation, while obtaining better 
yields of oils of the paraffin and olefine series than are produced by 
distillation in modern shale retorts. 

The objects of the present invention include: (1) Avoidance of the 
production of fixed combustible gases; (2) the production of high yields 
of oils and hydrocarbons of the paraffin and olefine series; (3) the pro- 
duction of high yields of ammonia; (4) the production of residual coke 
or semi-coke where the fuel contains sufficient fixed carbon to make the 
residue suitable as a fuel. 


Photometers.—No. 188,421. 
CrarkE, C. H., of Snaresbrook. 
No. 22,522; Aug. 24, 1921. 


This invention relates to photometers in which a standard source of 
light is produced by the action of a radio-active substance on a fluores- 
cent material. The invention is also applicable to pyrometers which 
work on the photometric principle. The light emitted in such circum- 
stances has usually a green colouration, and necessitates the use of a 
tinted screen over the light to be measured, so as to enable a satisfac- 
tory match to be obtained ; and the object of the present invention is 
to enable a match to be obtained with a high degree of accuracy with- 
out screening the light with any device which would discriminate be- 
tween the wave-lengths cut off. ; 

Owing to the small amount of light emitted, it is usual in such in- 
struments to view the standard source directly instead of using it to 
illuminate a surface ; the standard light covering a portion of the field 
of view the remainder of which is illuminated by the light to be 
measured. According to this invention, the standard light is made to 
cover the whole of the field of view alternately with the light to be 
measured any desired number of times during the process of measure- 
ment, so that the standard light and the light to be measured are 
viewed alternately in a flicker photometer. 

The preferred manner of carrying this method into effect, when the 
radio-active substance and the fluorescent material are kept separate 
within the instrument and brought into juxtaposition as and when re- 
quired, is illustrated by eleven drawings, and described in about three 
pages of text, with no less than twenty-six claims attached. 


Manufacture and Combustion of Gas.—No. 189,475. 
HE ps, G., of Nuneaton. 
No. 14,605; May 26, 1921. 
No. 14,725; May 27, 1921. 


The patentee points out that in the distribution of a low-grade gas, 
particularly producer gas, certain disadvantages have been met with 
due (1) to the necessity of having to distribute greater volumes for a 
definite heat content, (2) to the fact that when such low-grade gas is 
mixed with air in the proportion necessary for complete combustion the 
resulting flame temperature is lower owing mainly to the original nitro- 
gen content in the gas, and (3) to the instability of the flame owing to 
debility and lack of homogeneousness. The object of the invention is 
to allow the distribution of gas having a relatively high original nitro- 
gen content which will give an improved flame temperature when such 
gas is burnt with additional air. 

This object may be achieved by mixing the low-grade gas (by which 
is meant a gas of under 350 B.Th.U. gross) with such a volume of 
oxygen that when the mixed gas is burnt to complete combustion with 
air, the total volume of nitrogen present in the ultimate mixture 
approximates to, or is less than, the total volume of nitrogen usually 
found in mixtures of high-grade gas and air such as to ensure complete 
combustion. 

Alternatively, to the same end, oxygen is added to the air used in an 
ordinary producer or the like so as to reduce the nitrogen content. 
The patentee is aware that it is not new fer se to obtain a gas which 


or admixing it during the process of manufacture. He is not claiming 
this broadly, but only with a low-grade gas as described and in the 
proportions specified. 


Coke-Cooling Plant.—No. 188,593. 
SuLzer Fréres Socitr& ANoNyME, of Winterthur (Switz.). 


No. 2720; Jan. 30, 1922. Convention date, Nov. 8, 1921. 
This invention relates to plants for cooling incandescent coke and 
utilizing the heat derived therefrom. In the construction illustrated, 
a range of coke-ovens or retorts A are placed conveniently close to a 
cooling apparatus B to which the hot coke is conveyed from the 
retorts by means of trucks or the like F. The cooling apparatus com- 
prises heat-exchanging devices each of which consists of a cooling 
chamber C and a heat accumulator, which represents (say) a steam 
generator E. The cooling chamber and generator are so connected 
that the heat given up by the coke is transferred to the generator by 
means of a neutral gas forced to flow in a cycle through the incan- 
descent coke and generator. On leaving the retorts the incandescent 
coke is conveyed by trucks F to charging hoppers P, whence the coke 
passes to the cooling chambers; the latter being arranged above a 
track G and so placed that the cooled coke leaving them is directly 
discharged into further trucks travelling on rails below the cooling 
chambers. 
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A Swiss Coke-Cooling Plant. 


According to this invention, the cooling chambers C are connected 
to the generators E by conduits R, each provided with valve-controlled 
connecting pipes S. With such an arrangement it is possible, when 
one of the cooling chambers is not in operation, to heat the generator 
normally supplied with heat from such cooling chamber by placing 
the generator in question in communication with the adjacent cooling 
chamber ; and vice versd. In the particular plant shown, the generators 
and cooling chambers are arranged in groups, and there is no means 
illustrated whereby the elements in one group can be connected to 
those of the other group. Such grouping, however, is not essential 
to the invention. 


Bye-Product Producer-Gas Process.—No. 188,607. 


Beswick, W., of The Power-Gas Corporation, Ltd., of Stockton-on- 
Tees, and Ramsvsi, N. E., of the same address. 
No. 5118; Feb. 21, 1922. 


The object of the present invention is an improved process for the 
manufacture of producer gas with the simultaneous recovery of high 
yields in bye-products, such as ammonia and/or low-temperature dis- 
tillation products. 

The invention provides a process for operating a bye-product pro- 
ducer-gas plant in such a manner that the produced gas contains a per- 
centage of carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide approaching tbat of 
gases usually only obtainable in the manufacture of ordinary producer 
gas—i.e., without bye-product recovery—and having a calorific value of 
about 170 B.Th.U., as compared with about 135 B.Th.U. hitherto 
obtainable while recovering the maximum yields of products. The 
process consists in so controlling the temperature of the upper zone of 
the charge (without the necessity of building producers with special 
retorts and without the use of external cooling means, such as waict- 
jacketing, or air cooling) that the gases leave the upper zone at a tem- 
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For thus controlling the temperature of the upper zone, the whole or 
part (properly regulated) of the gases generated in the lower part of the 
roducer is caused to pass through the column of descending fresh fuel 
of such a depth (which for bituminous coal may reach or exceed 14 ft.), 
that sufficient heat is given off by the gases to effect stage-wise the 
practically complete low-temperature distillation of the fresh fuel ; 
thereby reducing the temperature of the gases within the above-defined 
limits. To carry this out, it may be necessary to remove part of the 
gases generated in the lower zone prior to their reaching the upper 
zone. 

There may also be a central off-take, situated within, near, or at the 
top of, the upper fuel zone, in such a way that the ascending gases are 
distributed as evenly as rossible over the cross-sectional area of the 
column of the descending fresh fuel throughout its height. One way 
of effecting this distribution of the ascending gases is to arrange a bell 
at such a level that its mouth is situated at about, or slightly below, the 
normal level of the surface of the fuel bed, the mouth having an area 
smaller than that of the surface. The gas off-take springs from this 
bell. 

By this improved process, it is possible to obtain a good yield of low- 
temperature distillation products and sulphate of ammonia, and the 
consumption of steam can be reduced to approximately 1 Ib. or less of 
steam per Ib. of fuel, instead of 24 Ibs. of steam per Ib. of fuel, as is at 
present general in the bye- product producer-gas process. An additional 
advantage is that cumbersome and expensive superheaters for the blast 
are obviated. 


Gas Controllers.—No. 189,476. 


Tue HorstMANN GEAR Company, Ltp., and Horstmann, A., both 
of Bath. 


No. 14,932; May 30, r92t. 


This invention relates to gas controllers and the like of the type 
which are driven by clockwork mechanism and in which manual ad- 
justment is required, at greater intervals than one day, for the lighting 
and extinguishing of street lamps, &c. The object is to incorporate 
certain improvements rendering them more efficient by enabling the 
clockwork mechanism to be removed or put out of operation in case of 
restricted lighting or other cause, without the aid of a skilled mechanic, 
or without incurring waste of gas consequent upon the unscrewing of 
the gas cock, 

According to the invention, the clockwork portion and the gas cock 
or interrupter portion are made in two separate and self-contained 
units; and no loose supplementary parts are required to unite them in 
an operative manner. Further, each part being interchangeably made, 
any clockwork portion of a given type can be instantly attached in an 
operative manner and secured to any other gas cock of the same type 
by an unskilled attendant; the gas cock with its attendant burner 
and/or fittings remaining permanently in the lamp when the clockwork 
mechanism is removed. 














Improvements to the Horstmann Controller. 


The invention may be carried into effect in various ways. The 
several instances described and illustrated in considerable detail in the 
specification are best suited to the Horstmann controllers in use; but 
the invention is applicable to other designs of gas controllers or elec- 
tric switches. 

When the clockwork portion is of the kind where the power is 
transmitted to the gas cock through a spindle protruding through the 
back of the case, the method seen in figs. 1 to 5 is adopted. In this 
Controller (which consists of modifications of patents Nos. 23,161/09 
and 27,290/05), the clockwork mechanism A is provided with a spindle 
protruding through the case, which carries a disc J on which iseccen- 
ttically mounted the pin K. There are also two hook plates C and C! 
(fig. 1) attached to the clockwork portion. 

The gas cock portion B is a separate and distinct unit and is provided 
with four pivot-shaped lugs L!, L2, L’, and L‘ protruding from the side 
extensions of the gas cock. The plug M (which forms the gas valve) 
has an attached lever F on which are two pallets G and H. When the 
disc J rotates in the direction of the arrow (fig. 1) half of a complete 
revolution, the pin or stud K, coming in contact with the pallet G, moves 






























































the lever F to the position shown in fig. 1 leaving F free to be operated 
by hand if desired, and the stud K free of the pallet G in the position 
shown. When the disc J has made another half revolution, the oppo- 
site movement is effected by the pallet H when the lever is moved to 
the opposite position and again left free for hand operation. It will 
thus be seen that the clockwork portion A can be instantly hooked on 
the gas cock portion B by the hook plates C and C' ; the eccentric stud 
K being always in the position free of the pallets G or H, and picking 
up its right rotation when set in motion by the clock at predetermined 
times, In fig. 3 will be seen the locking device D, shown in the draw- 
ing in the open position, allowing the clockwork portion to be hooked 
on to the gas cock, when it can be closed so that the key screw E goes 
into the recess O, and when screwed home prevents it from being un- 
latched without the aid of thekey. Thelatch Dcan, however, be used 
as a securing device without the key screw E. It will be seen that the 
gas cock portion can be fixed in position inside the street lantern or 
elsewhere without the clockwork portion being attached, and the clock- 
work portion can be added at any time desired. 

There is also provided, when required, a hole N furnished with a 
screw © for clearing the service of salts or other foreign matter. 

The specification also claims a further improvement in providing the 
operating levers, which determine the times at which the switch func- 
tions, with self-contained means for rendering them inoperative. This 
is effected by means of aspring-actuated hinged extension of the levers, 


Light-Giving Bodies for Incandescent Lighting. 
No. 189,492. 
TERRELL, T., of Muswell Hill, and Monarcu Mant es, L1tp., of 
Leyton. 
No. 20,596; Aug. 2, 1921. 


This invention is for improvements in refractory materials for very 
high temperatures, which can also be used as light-giving bodies for 
incandescent lighting. Objects of the invention are to provide an im- 
proved refractory material, and incandescent bodies of thoria and 
ceria for illuminating purposes without the use of cotton, ramie, or 
other cellulose yarn or fibre. 

The patentees have found that it is unnecessary and undesirable to 
use extremely fine powder; but employ an “ ordinary degree of fine- 
ness,” wherein the particles of the powder are not smaller than 
o*oI mm. 

In one method of carrying the invention into effect, 100 parts by 
weight of thorium oxide, preferably obtained from the ash of incan- 
descent mantles, is mixed with 30 parts by weight of thorium nitrate, 
a small quantity of cerium salt—e g., its nitrate—and about one part by 
weight of the nitrates of magnesium, calcium, or other suitable harden- 
ing earths. This mixture is ground to an ordinary degree of fineness 
and moistened with a small quantity of alcohol or other volatile liquid, 
to convert it into a thick paste. Any inert liquid which merely wets 
the powder is suitable. The mixture is then moulded as required, and 
upon heating is converted into a hard coherent body, which will with- 
stand very high temperatures, and which is suitable for use as a light- 
giving body—for example, by heating it to incandescence by high-pres- 
sure gas or by an oxy-acetylene flame. 

The initial mixture may be modified by the addition of up to 30 parts 
by weight of powdered carbon prior to forming the mixture into a 
paste ; and in the final heating the carbon is burnt out so as to leave a 
comparatively porous structure. 

An important use of this process, say the patentees, lies in the 
manufacture of pastilles for oxy-acetylene lamps; but the material is 
also particularly suited for use as a furnace lining, or even as crucibles 
and the like, owing to its very highly refractory nature. 

The mixture may in another application of the invention be sus- 
pended in collodion and dried in sheets, which can be made up into 
any desired shape, such as a gas-mantle. Upon ignition they produce 
a fine coherent sheet of thoria and ceria for use as an illuminating sur- 
face ; a special advantage being that such sheets do not show any 
appreciable shrinkage upon ignition. Similarly, the mixture may be 
suspended in nitro-cellulose (artificial silk) or other suitable material, 
and squirted in the form of threads, which can be knitted or woven to 
form a gas-mantle. 

ey 


Lighting Controllers.—No. 189,547. 


SoutH METROPOLITAN Gas Company and Harris, H. W., both of 
Old Kent Road, S.E. 15. 


No. 23,287; Sept. 1, rg21. 


This invention relates more particularly to improvements in appa- 
ratus described in specifications Nos. 9552 of 1903 and 14,879 of 1904, 
in which there is described mechanism whereby a gas tap is turned on 
or off by a spring-actuated motor which is released at predetermined 
times by a clock. 

Two forms of apparatus are described ; but in both forms the motor 
train is highly geared, with tue result that little pressure is exerted by 
the wheel of the motor train, which is held in check by a detent. 
Consequently but little force has to be exerted by the clock to free 
the detent and release the motor train ; but the turning on or off of the 
gas tap takes a considerable time. This feature is disadvantageous if 
employed to actuate certain types of burners now in use, as there is 
danger of lighting-back. 

The main object of the invention is to improve the apparatus re- 
ferred to and render it more convenient and efficient. A spring motor 
having a small train and a powerful spring is employed, so that the 
tap or switch is turced off comparatively quickly—in a second or even 
less. This motor is released at predetermined times by a clock, the 
axes of the motor and clock mechanism being parallel and the whole 
apparatus enclosed in a case which takes up but little room and is 
consequently of such size as to be suitable for placing above the base 
of a street lamp without causing too much shadow, 

Owing to the fact that a strong spring and a small train of wheels is 
employed in the motor considerable pressure is exerted on the detent 
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(which holds the motor train in check) and so a comparatively large 
amount of force is necessary to free the detent. If aclock is to keep 
good time, it is desirable that the spring employed to drive it shall be 
but slightly more powerful than is actually necessary to drive the 
clock mechanism. Consequently the spring of such a clock has but 
little surplus power for doing extra work such as the removing of the 
detent in the motor referred to; and the patentees claim’ to provide 
means to lessen the force required to effect the releasing of the motor. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 





(Extracted from the ‘ Official Journal” for Dec. 29.] 
Nos. 34,406 to 35,101. 


Assott, R. H. S.—“ Apparatus for distillation of liquids containing 
carbonaceous matter.” No. 34,750. 

Cox, W.—“ Prepayment gas-meter.” No. 34,937. 

Daviges, W. E.—“ Carbonization, &c., of fuels containing bitumin- 
- Ous matter.” No. 34,832. ; 
Davies, W. E.—“ Carbonization of bituminous materials.” No. 

34,833. 
. . Davigs, W. E.— Carbonization or gasification.” No. 34,965. 


Ewart, J. W.—“ Valves of water heaters.” No. 35,028. 


Giss, D, M.—“ Regulators for atmospheric burners.” No. 34,878. 
»GLover, W. R.—“ Coin-freed gas-meters.” No. 34.973. 
GLoverR & Co., Ltp., G.—“ Prepayment gas-meter.”. No. 34,937. 


Grover & Co., Ltp., T.—See Glover, W. R. No. 34,973. 
GoopcuiLp, P. W.—See Abbott, R H.S. No. 34.750. 
Hackrorp, J. E.— Peoduction of oil gas.” No. 34,628. 
Ho.uinecs, W. W.— Heat-interchangers for regeneration, &c., of 


gas.” No. 35,043. 
Jounston, W. A.—“ Temperature-controlled valve.” No. 34,864. 
Kitson ENGINEERING Company (Lonpon), Ltp.—*‘ Vapour lamps.” 
No. 34,951. 
Kitson ENGINEERING Company (Lonpon), Ltrp.—‘ Burners for 


gaseous fuel.” No. 34,952. 
Knicut, A.—“ Prepayment gas-meters.” No. 35,059. 
Lioyp, J. H.—See Knight, A. No. 35,059. 
MarsHAL_, F, D.—“ Distillation, &c., of carbonaceous, &c., mate- 
: Tials.” No. 35,020. 
NeatH, J.—‘‘ Manufacture of gas.” No. 34,452. 
NoscLett, A.—See Kitson Engineering Company (London), Ltd. 
. Nos. 34,951 and 34,952. 
PARKINSON STOVE CoMPANY, 
spheric burners.” No. 34,878. 
ParrisH, P.—‘ Distillation of ammoniacal liquors.” No. 34,479. 
PREMIER Gas ENGINE Company, Ltp,—* Piston-cooling arrange- 
ments.” No. 34,956. 
RicuHarps, W. E, W.—‘* Treatment of coal tar.” No. 34,642. 
SILUMINITE INSULATOR Company, Ltp.—See Richards, W. E. W. 
No. 34,642. 
SoutH MEtropotitan Gas Company.—See Parrish, P. No. 34,479. 
StapLes, C. W.—See Glover & Co., G. No. 34 937. 
Twice, C. H.— Incandescent gas-burners, &c.” No. 34 694. 
WEIGHT, O, W,—See Parrish, P. No. 34,479. 


Lrp.—* Gas-regulators for atmo- 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SECURITY FOR A SUPPLY OF GAS. 


At Aldershot Police Court, an application was made on behalf of 
Mr. R. J. Snuggs, in a dispute between that gentleman and the Alder- 
shot Gas, Water, and District Lighting Company. It was pointed cut, 
on his behalf, that under the Gas-Works Clauses Act the Company, 
when attaching any consumer's house to the mains, were entitled to 
ask for certain security ; and if there was any dispute between the 
Company and the consumer as to what was a reasonable security and 
the nature or amount of it, the dispute must be settled by two Justices. 
For the Company, it was urged that this applied only to the amount. 

Mr. Percy St. GERRANS, who appeared for Mr. Snuggs, said the 
only difficulty was one of the construction of the Act of Parliament ; 
and the issue on facts was very short. On Dec. 18 Mr. Snuggs served 
a notice on the Company under section 11 of the Gas-Works Clauses 
Act, 1871, calling upon them to supply gas to his premises, and offering 
as guarantors the names of Alderman N. Solomon and Mr. F. Bate- 
man. To this the Company replied that it was their invariable prac- 
tice, as permitted by section 16 of the Act, to take security by way of 
cash deposit ; and they could not see their way to depart from such 
practice with any individual. The question was one involving a prin- 
ciple and precedent, which they were not disposed to concede. He 
contended that the Company had no power to select the form of 
security, and pointed out that the Act said: “Such security may be 
by way of deposit or otherwise,” which meant what any business man 
would regard as security. Surely if two guarantors were solvent, that 
was asecurity. The Company only required a deposit of £3, which, 
in effect, said they could not accept the security of two guarantors for 
£3. This showed the arbitrary standpoint assumed by the Company. 

Mr. Norman Ctinron, for the Gas Company, said that all they 
asked was that the terms of the Act might be complied with. It was 
for the Company to say whether the security should be by deposit or 
otherwise ; and there was nothing in the Act that gave the Magistrates 
any authority over what form the security should take. Their only 
jurisdiction was over the amount of security. 

The CuarrMan (Mr. F. H. Birch) said the Bench were of opinion 
that, under section 16, their jurisdiction was limited to fixing the 
amount payable by the applicant ; and as this had been agreed at £3, 
they had no further question to decide. The Magistrates awarded 


- MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 





The following further notices have appeared in the “London 
Gazette” with regard to applications to the Board of Trade under 
the Gas Regulation Act. 


Builth Gas and Coke Company, Ltd. 
The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas by 
the undertakers is 5s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have asked 
the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 2s. 1d. per therm. 


SPECIAL ORDER. 

Weston-super-Mare Gas Light Company. 
Application is to be made by the Company to the Board of Trade 
for a Special Order under section 10 to enable them to establish a 
profit-sharing scheme, to relieve them from the obligation to hold 


more than one meeting in any year, and to authorize them to pay 
interim dividends. 





DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC POWER. 


Broadstairs Gas Company.—470 B.Th.U. (March 28 ) 
Frodsham Gas and Water Company.—500 B.Th.U., in substitution 
for 470 B.Th.U. (April 1.) 


Seaham Gas and Lighting Company.—530 B.Th.U. (Dec. 23.) 


-_ 


GAS REGULATION ACT ORDER. 





following further Order made by the Board of Trade under section 1 
of the Gas Regulation Act. 
Calne Corporation. 


After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 19'2d. per therm. 
Prepayment meter clauses are included. (Dec. 2t.) 


—_— 
~ 3 


TEN YEARS’ LIGHTING CONTRACT AT NEWMARKET. 





Tenders for ten years’ street lighting having been advertised for, the 
Newmarket Urban District Council lately held a special meeting to 


consider the offers received. Mr. Hambling presented the report ofa 
meeting of the Town Committee held that evening. A Special Com- 


asked. 

Mr. F. A. Simpson, Engineer and Manager of the Electric [ight 
Company, wrote that the question of town lighting had been con. 
sidered by his Directors, and he was instructed to inform the Council 
that in view of the large capital cutlay, of approximately £7000, they 
did not feel disposed to tender for the lighting of the town unless the 
Council could see their way to make arrangements to meet this expen- 
diture themselves or repay the amount, with interest at ro p.ct., extended 
over a pericd of ten years. 

Mr. J. H. Troughton, the Manager of the Gas Company, wrote on 
behalf of bis Directors enclosing their tender “ A” for public street light- 
ing for ten years by means of incandescent gas-burners at ordinary pres- 
sure—namely, 158 ordinary lamps at £4 93. 7d. each, 9 large lamps 
at £8 18s. 8d. each, 28 ordinary lamps at {9 6s. 64. each, and 7 large 
Jamps at £18 13s. each, these latter corner lamps; the total being 
£1177 15s. 8d. Mr. Troughton offered an alternative tender “B” to 
supply with gas, light, and extinguish 179 ordinary lamps at £4 4s. each, 


This meant that the Council would have 28 smaller units much closet 
together than was proposed in tender “A” by means of 16 200 c.?. 
lamps; and, further, the Company would fit-up automatic lighting and 
extinguishing controllers in every lantern, and give the town a better- 
lighted High Street. 


Company’s tender “ B” should be accepted. 

Mr. Russell seconded, and the motion was carried. 

Mr. Hambling said the conditions provided for a reduction in price 
(on the basis of the price of gas on Sept. 1, 1924), should the ordinary 
price of gas come down. 

The new contract provides for 214 lamps, as against 160 now. 


_—_—_—— J 





Cheaper Gas for Shrewsbury.—For a third time within a year, tbe 
Shrewsbury Gas Light Company are reducing the price of gas. The 
price for the coming quarter wiil be rs. 2d. per therm, or 5s. 34. pet 
1000 ¢.ft. There is a total reduction of over 20 p.ct. on the year. 


Gas-Workers’ Wages.—At a meeting of the Strabane (co. Tyrore) 
Urban Council, Mr. M‘Curdy, of Belfast, appeared in support of 4 
complaint by the Council's gas-workers to the effect that they had (0 
work a 54-hour weck for 42s, 6d., and that they had been deprived of 
their half-holiday. Such conditions, it was urged, did not prevail 
elsewhere. In reply, Mr, Perry denied that there was any attempt 2! 
“ sweating,” and said many of the men lived in the Council's houses 
at a rent of 1s. od. per week, while they had other advantages that 
were not enjoyed by gas-workers elsewhere. After discussion, it w45 





the Company the Court costs. 


decided that the matter should be gone into further, 


The Director of Gas Administration has forwarded a copy of the [ 


mittee had, be said, been appointed to go into this question, anda 
specification and conditions bad been drawn up, on which tenders were @ 





~ 


and 35 ordinary corner lamps at £8 15s. 4d. each, for {1058 12s. Sd. 


Mr. Hambling moved the Committee's recommendation that the Gas 
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SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PRICES. 


Spring, 1923. 


In stating to fertilizer manufacturers, agricultural merchants, and 
co-operative societies the price at which they are prepared to book 
orders for sulphate of ammonia for home agricultural use for January 
and February, the British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, Ltd., say: 


As attempts have been made to buy supplies at the home price and 
to resell for export, please obtain a guarantee from your buyer that he 
will use the sulphate of ammonia you sell to him, on his own farm. 
Quantities bought at the home price stated below, which is consider- 
ably under the export price, may not be exported under any circum- 
stances. Our contracts will contain a clause binding buyers to pay 
to us a large additional sum per ton in respect of any quantities ex- 

orted. 

j The unit value of nitrogen in the price stated below for neutral 
quality is about 16s., and corresponds to a price of about £12 Ios. per 
ton for nitrate of soda. When the price of nitrate is £13 per ton at 
British ports, sulphate of ammonia is worth well over £18 per ton 
delivered. . 

The bulk of our deliveries will henceforward be of neutral quality ; 
put we reserve to ourselves the option of delivering ordinary quality in 
some districts, subject to the allowances in price stated below. . 

We are reserving the whole of our March and April production for 
home use; but this quantity will not be sufficient to meet a normal 
demand. 

We still have limited quantities available for December delivery at 
5s. per ton less than the price stated below. 

We offer to sell sulphate of ammonia for home agricultural use at 
the following prices : 


For January and February delivery, 1923. 


£16 18s. per ton for neutral quality in fine friable condition, free 
from lumps, basis 25} p.ct. ammonia. 


Delivered to consumer’s nearest station or wharf in Great Britain for 
prompt cash payment, in lots of 4 tons and upwards. 

Limited quantities of ordinary quality will be available in some dis- 
tricts, and will be sold at 23s. per ton less than the above prices, basis 
25+ p.ct. ammonia. 

Neutral sulphate of ammonia as described above, guaranteed not to 
contain more than 0'025 p.ct. free acid, will be sold on the basis of 
25? p.ct. ammonia, with no charge if over 25? p.ct, but with a gradu- 
ated allowance per cent. if the content of ammonia is under 25% p.ct. 

A further allowance of gs. 6d. per ton will be made should the con- 
tent of free acid exceed 0°025 p.ct., and an allowance of gs. 6d. per ton 
will also be made should any delivery of neutral sulphate not be in fine 
friable condition free from lumps. 

Ordinary sulphate of ammonia will be sold on the basis of 25} p.ct. 
ammonia, with no charge if over 25} p.ct., but with a graduated allow- 
ance per cent. if the content of ammonia is under 25} p.ct. 

If ordinary sulphate is grounded, pulverized, or otherwise rendered 


free from lumps at buyers’ request, an additional charge of 7s. 6d. per 
ton will be made. 


<i 
—_— 


MAIN LEAKAGE CAUSES THREE DEATHS. 





Owing to an escape of gas from a gas-main during Thursday night 
in Gale’s Gardens, Bethnal Green, three persons—a father, mother, 


and son, named Holloway—were suffocated in their sleep, and seven 
persons were removed to hospital suffering from severe gas poisoning. 
In addition, about thirty persons were affected, and many of them had 
to receive medical treatment. 

Gale’s Gardens is a narrow, stone-paved thoroughfare, containing a 
number of small tenements occupied by working-class people. It 
appears that the gas-main under the roadway leaked ; and as the gas 
could not escape through the stone paving, it penetrated the houses on 
either side of the road. The Holloway family, who did not burn gas, 
were found dead in their beds by an employee of the Gas Company, 
who, in view of the escape of gas, was knocking-up all the occupiers 


of the houses. Receiving no reply, he opened a front window and 
entered. 


ee 


_ Reduction at Clitheroe.—A reduction of 4d. per 1000 c.ft. in the 
price of gas was sanctioned by the Clitheroe Corporation on Dec. 20. 
The reduction came into operation on Christmas Day. 

Price Reduced at East Cowes.—The Directors of the East Cowes 
Gas Company announce that, as from the reading of the meters at 
Christmas, the price of gas will be reduced by 1d. per therm—from 
1s, 3d, tors. 2d. This is equivalent to a concession of 44d. per 1000 c.ft. 
_ Matlock Bath Gas Prices.—The Gas Committee reported at a meet- 
ing recently of the Matlock Bath Urban Council that during the past 
year the quantity of gas made, when compared with the previous year, 
showed an increase of 28 p.ct. The report was considered satisfactory; 
and it was resolved to reduce the price of gas 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 

The Exhauster House Explosion at Beckton.—An inquest was 
opened at West Ham last Wednesday on the body of Edward Taffs, 
an engine fitter, who died in hospital from a perforated gastric ulcer. 
He was one of about a score of men who were injured in an explosion 
10 connection with a new set of turbo-exhausters under trial at the 
Beckton Gas-Works. It was, however, stated that, though the explo- 
sion might have aggravated the ulcer, it had nothing to do with the 
cause of death. The remaining injured men were stated to be pro- 
gressing favourably, but not yet able to attend; and, after hearing 
evidence from Mr. W. B. Leech and Mr. F. M. Birks, the Coroner 
adjourned the inquiry for a fortnight, in order to get further informa- 
tion, Mr. Leech said that there were signs of heating on one part of 
the machine; but he doubted if this was sufficient to cause the ex- 





Plosion, unless a spark occurred. 


CEARA GAS COMPANY. 


Adverse Conditions. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Company was held on Thurs- 
day last, at the London Offices, No. 9, Queen Street Place, E.C.— 
Mr. F. W. BrotuHers (the Chairman) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. E. Pratt) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing ; and the report and accounts for the year ended June 30 last were 
taken as read. The report stated that the loss on the working was 
£2658 10s. rod. A sum of £3000 had been transferred from reserve 
account, and £848 12s. 7d, remained to be carried forward. Exports 
from Ceard of cotton, hides, and wax showed improvement for the 
first five months of 1922, but with values very much below those of 
previous years. The financial condition of the State remained prac- 
tically uncbanged, though an attempt had been made to enforce 
economy. The amount owing by the State Treasury for the street light- 
ing at June 30 represented fifteen months’ accounts. Therefore nothing 
could be said at present regarding debenture interest overdue. 
The CHarrMAN, on rising to address the meeting, said he would like 
to preface his remarks by expressing their deep regret at the loss of 
their old and esteemed colleague on the Board, Mr, Fred. E. Linging. 
He had been in bad health for some time, and died on Nov. 19. 
Proceeding to move the adoption of the report and accounts, he re- 
marked that they were the fourth under post-war experience. Regard- 
ing the revenue figures before them, there was littletosay. Gas rental 
was about the same as in 1921, but residuals were £1500 less. On the 
expenditure side, coal and expenses were £743 less, while other costs 
showed little change. The item of exchange was only £985, though 
the value of the currency had been lower during the year than any 
previously recorded. It was explained by the smailness of the remit- 
tances. There was, he was afraid, little hope of improvement in the 
current year. Payments by the State Treasury might only be regarded 
as most uncertain. All that might be hoped was that it would be pos- 
sible to rub along for another year. The financial condition of the 
State gave little hope of a loan being raised, at all events of a suffi- 
ciency to pay off all creditors. For these reasons, they would see how 
impossible it was to give a forecast about debenture interest, or the 
second debenture principal, the term of which expired at June 30. 
Last year, they might recollect, an outline was given of some of the 
difficulties experienced during 1920-21. The new system of Customs 
collection on “ expediente” on coal caused considerable concern to 
companies of public utility, and to users of coal generally throughout 
Brazil for steam, power, and gas purposes. The object of imposing 
a prohibitive duty was believed to be with the idea of fostering certain 
coal deposits found in a Southern State, the exact nature of which had 
not yet been, he might say, revealed. The inference was, therefore, 
that what little coal might be available bore no comparison with the 
characteristic properties of British coal, nor with the good qualities of 
those from the United States of America. As the high duty imposed was 
found to be a rod for the backs of Brazilian steamship companies and 
native users generally, this scare did not last long, and collection was 
made on the former basis. Companies of public utility were aided on 
inception by the Imperial Government 65 years ago, and since by the 
Republic up to 1912, by the privilege of freedom from duties on mate- 
rials required annually for the carrying-out of railway, water, and gas 
services, and in later years traction, electric light, and power sys- 
tems. This Company’s experience was satisfactory from 1867 to 1888, 
when the annual free list of materials required was negatived by the 
then Finance Minister. The Commercial Department of the Foreign 
Office forwarded this Company’s case to the British Minister at Rio de 
Janeiro, resulting in the privilege being restored, and eventually the 
return of full duties levied. Deducting Customs officials’ percentages, 
&c., the yield was about 60 p.ct. of the amount overpaid. No further 
trouble happened until 1912-13, when the excess of national expendi- 
ture over receipts caused a tightening-up of fiscal machinery. The 
Finance Law of Dec. 31, 1912, cancelled all duty-free privileges. 
Though this enactment was understood to be not retrospective, most 
companies of public utility appeared to have been mulcted in full duty 
since. About the month of March, it appeared, a special Customs 
Commission set out from Rio de Janeiro to all ports, to examine free 
entries from 1912. In October last, a demand was made on this 
Company in Ceara for full duties in 1911, 1912, and 1913, which was 
expected to total a considerable amount. In 1912-13, on the Customs 
duties privilege being negatived, an advocate in Rio de Janeiro entered 
an action. A decision, in first instance, was given on a technical 
point—that “ one year had expired before the documents in the case 
arrived from Ceara.” A further motion was made when, in June last, 
appeal was reached, the decision being against the Company. This 
matter having reached the final stage, the time should now be appro- 
priate for the British Embassy to look into it, as also into the back 
duties demand. Coal and freight were likely to be less costly next 
year, the benefit of which should be felt, if sufficient money came 
along to provide them. Exports from the State of Ceara in volume 
were normal, but in value not half that of three years ago. This, with 
the great fall in exchange, was a most unfortunate combination. 
Payment by the State for street lighting might be difficult for another 
year. The President of the State, a few months ago, wanted the 
lighting reduced beyond the limit at which it could be continued. 
Agreement not having been reached, it remained as it was for the 
present. It was hoped that better results might be possible in the 
current year. In conclusion, he must refer again to their indebtedness 
to their Engineer and Manager (Mr. W. A. Valon Watson) in his up- 
hill fight against all sorts of adverse conditions for some years past. 
The thanks of the debenture holders, as well as of the shareholders, 
were due for his great all-round efforts in keeping the concern alive. 
Be the circumstances what they might, it was difficult to conceive 
better services than those already given ; and the Directors felt sure 
that Mr. Watson might be relied upon to do all that was possible even 
unto the end, 
Mr. T, M*Makinc seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 
Mr. Charles Webb was re-elected a Director, on the proposition of 





the CHAIRMAN (who referred to the great value to the Board of Mr. 
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Webb's financial experience), seconded by Mr. M‘Maxinc; and the 
Auditor (Mr. W. J. Wright) was re-appointed, on the proposition of 
Mr. F. W, Cuourcu. 

The CuarirRMAN proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Engineer and 
staff in Ceara and the Secretary in London. He stated that they were 
well and loyally served all round. 

Mr. Wess, in seconding, said it was gratifying to know that they 
— a set of officials who had the interests of the Company thoroughly 
at heart. 

The resolution was carried, and acknowledged by Mr. Pratt. 

A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Cuurcu, to the Chairman and 
the Directors, for the very able manner in which they had carried out 
their duties in difficult times, concluded the proceedings. 


-— 


SOUTH BARRACAS GAS COMPANY. 








The Thirty-Second Ordinary General Meeting of the South Barracas 
(Buenos Ayres) Gas and Coke Company, Ltd., was held at the London 
Offices, No. 287, Dashwood House, New Broad Street, E.C., last 
Friday, when the report was submitted, particulars from which were 
given on p. 812 of last week’s “ JoURNAL.” 


The Cuarrman (Mr, F. C. im Thurn), in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, pointed out that the latter were for the period 
of six months only. The Board wrote repeatedly for audited accounts 
for the six months to June, 1922; but there appeared to have been a 
misunderstanding between the Primitiva Company and the auditors in 
Buenos Ayres, and as these accounts did not arrive, it was decided to 
submit those for the six months to Dec. 31, 1921. The accounts 
before them were not comparable with the previous ones, because 
the latter were for a period of eighteen months, and, in addition, 
the whole period since May 1, 1920 (the date upon which the 
Primitiva Company took over), had seen this Company in a state of 
transition. Notwithstanding this, the accounts under review were the 
first ones since 1916 to show even a small working profit in South 
Barracas. This small profit was, of course, swallowed-up many times 
over by the large interest charges. With regard to the agreement 
with the Primitiva Company, they undertook to run the business at a 
time when the Barracas Company could not continue through lack of 
funds. The Primitiva Company had kept the business going, thereby 
conserving the value of the property. At Dec. 31, 1921, they owed 
the Primitiva Company some £21,339. At the last meeting, he told 
them of the provisional arrangements made whereby troublesome local 
creditors were to be settled with. These arrangements necessitated the 
sale of assets, the only possible way of raising ready money; and 
the sales in question were authorized by the two classes of debenture 
stockholders at meetings held in December, 1921. The sales were not 
completed until after the date of the accounts now submitted; but the 
next accounts would deal with them, These sales would result in a 
loss; but they had to remember that they were left with a going 
concern, and the alternative would probably have been law suits all 
round. 

The supply of gas had now been resumed in almost all the Com- 
pany’s districts; but business would be slow in coming back. They 
had to live-down the bad feeling created during the war, when coal 
was unobtainable, and they were supplying poor gas: made from all 
sorts of substitutes. He was quite hopeful, however, that the business 
would slowly recover itself, because there was no doubt that the Com- 
pany’s districts were good ones, and once the population got over the 
prejudice he had mentioned, they would want gas—in fact, they did 
want it already. With regard to the general position, he was afraid he 
must repeat what he said a year ago—that, even if the business did re- 
cover, it was evident, from a perusal of the balance-sheet, that there 
was nothing in it for the shareholders. They must not think he made 
this statement lightly, or without consideration. On the contrary, he 
was interested from all points of view. He had gone thoroughly into 
the matter, and this was his opinion. So far as the two classes of stock- 
holders were concerned, he thought the ultimate solution would be to 
form a Company with a smaller capital, to be divided between these 
two classes of stockholders, in some proportion yet to be decided upon 
—thereby cutting out not only the shareholders, but also the large un- 
secured creditors, who, of course, ranked before the shareholders. The 
obstacle at present was that they owed the Primitiva Company a large 
amount; and, naturally, they wanted to be settled with in cash. It 
was evident that they could not pay them enough cash out of profits, 
except over a very lengthy period. He did not think they would take 
shares in any new Company such as he had mentioned. The new Com- 
pany would not want to issue debenture stock so early in its career, 

even if the Primitiva Company would take it; and the Company had 
no spare property which would realize the whole amount of the debt to 
them. All this was matter for arrangement; and they had not found 
a solution yet. He merely placed the position before them, so as not 
to raise the hopes of the shareholders, and so that the debenture stock- 
holders would not be surprised if the Directors asked for permission 
to sell further assets. 

The report and accounts were adopted without discussion. 


a 


Bilston Gas Light and Coke Company.—lIn the report presented 
at the annual meeting last Monday, the Directors stated that the profit 
and loss account, after paying the interim dividends, showed a credit 
balance of £16,332. It was proposed to pay further dividends of 
5s. 6d. per share on the “A” shares and 4s. on the “ B” shares, both 
less tax (making, with the interim dividends, tos. 6d. and 7s. 6d. per 
share respectively, less tax, for the year). This will leave a balance 
of £14,318. The terms of the Company’s Order under section 1 of 
the Gas Regulation Act (which has now been granted) are equitable 
to both the consumers and shareholders. During the year, owing to 
the reductions in the cost of coal and of manufacture, it has been 
possible to make some reduction in the price of gas, notwithstanding 





GAS PRICES REDUCED AT COVENTRY. 


Mention was made in last week’s “ JourNaL ” of the fact that reduc- 
tions in the price of gas had been approved by the Coventry City 
Council, on the recommendation of the Gas Committee. 


Councillor CLEVERLEY (the Chairman of the Gas Committee), in 
moving the adoption of the recommendation that the revised scale of 
charges be operative as from the December readings of the meters, 
reminded the Council that this was the fourth occasion during the 
year on which the Gas Committee had been able to reduce the 
charges for gas. In the June quarter the price was reduced from 
48. 11d. to 4s. 8d., in the September quarter to 4s. 2d., and in the 
December quarter to 3s. 10d. The more stabilized position of the coal 
and residual markets, in conjunction with other economies effected, 
would, he said, result in such increased revenue as to justify the 
further reductions now recommended. It would be noticed that the 
Committee had adopted the principle of a discount for prompt pay- 
ment of accounts, which had been under consideration for some time, 
as it was felt that the allowance of a discount would be an inducement 
to consumers to pay accounts earlier, thus obviating the necessity of 
sending reminders; and the money thus collected would be earning 
bank interest. The net result of the new scale was to give a reduc- 
tion varying from about 4d. per 1000 c.ft. to the small consumer 
to about 4d. per 1090 c.ft. to the large industrial user. In order to 
encourage consumers who were taking nearly 4 million c.ft. per month 
further to develop the use of gas for industrial purposes, the scale of 
charges was extended to give an extra reduction when the consump. 
tion exceeded that quantity. The Council and the citizens of Coventry 
should be gratified to know that the new scale would make the charges 
for gas in Coventry the lowest in the Midlands. 


The scale of charges is of interest, as showing the Coventry system 
of monthly accounts, if desired, for consumers who take over 14 million 
c.ft. of g2s per quarter. 
Price of Gas as from December Readings. 

QUARTERLY ACCOUNTS. 
Revised Price per 


Quantity per Quarter. Present Price per 


1000 C.Ft, 1000 C.Ft. 
No Discount. 
Upto 300,000. 3/8 3/10 
300,000 ,, 500,000. 3/7 3/9 
500,000 ,, I,000,000 . 3/6 3/8 
1,000,000 ,, 1,500,000 . 3/5 3/7 
1,500,000 ,, 2,250,000 . 3/4 3/6 
2,250,000 ,, 3,000,000 . 3/3 3/5 
3,000,000 ,, 3,750,000 . 3/2 3/3 
3,750,000 ,, 4,500,000 . 3/1 3/1 
4,500,000 ,, 5,250,000 . 2/11 2/11 
5,250,000 ,, 6,000,000 . 2/9 2/) 
6,000,000 ,, 12,000,000 . 2/7 2/6 
Above 12,000,000 . 2/5 on 2/6 
Less 5 p.ct. 
MONTHLY ACCOUNTS. 
Quantity per Month. 
500,0C0 tO 750,000. 3/3 3/5 
750,000 ,, 1,000,000. 3/2 3/4 
1,000,000 ,, 1,250,000. 3/1 3/2 
1,250,000 ,, 1,500,000. 3/- 3/- 
1,500,000 ,, 1,750,000, 2/10 2/10 
1,750,000 ,, 2,000,000. 2/8 2/8 
2,000,000 ,, 4,000,000, 2/6 2/5 
Above 4,000,000. 2/4 ais — 
Less 5 p.ct. 
|. a a | oa 4/4 
Outside city and Foleshill Parish, 
extra. . see ~/6 ee -/6 


_ 
Sees ead 


LOW-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION, LTD. 


Gas Production Reform.—An Optimistic Speech. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Company was held last Friday 
at the Victoria Hotel, London. 


The Cuairman (Sir Harry Brittain, M.P.) said: Since our circular 
of last July, the plant at Barnsley has been running continuously 
night and day for the last eighteen months. Certain important 
developments, however, proved to our engineers tbat they could see 
a way of greatly reducing the capital and the working costs—in fact, 
we understand that the capital cost of construction can be reduced by 
some 40 p.ct. and the labour costs by nearly 50 p.ct. on each ton of 
coal carbonized. In addition, not only is this improved retort self- 
filling and self-discharging, but it is continuous in its operation. Con- 
sequent on these improvements, it is only within the last few weeks 
that the Construction Company has been able to furnish the latest 
plans and specifications to some of the leading gas companies and 
colliery undertakings, embodying the latest cost and balance-sheet 
figures, It is agreed by the engineers and other experts that this im- 
proved plant is very far ahead of any carbonization proposition known 
to be in operation (either high or low temperature) in any part of the 
world. On account of the comparatively small capital outlay and the 
high yields of gas and smokeless fuel, our engineers have little doubt 
of its general adoption in gas-works, which should reduce the cost of 
gas to the consumer and increase automatically the stockholders’ 
dividend. 

The introduction of the therm will undoubtedly give a great stimulus 
to our developments; and I cannot do better than refer you to the 
Government Fuel Research Board's report, which draws particular 
attention to our constructive work in the field of low-temperature car- 
bonization of coal, as well as to the advantage of utilizing low-tempe- 
rature rich gas, which, they point out, should establish a hitherto un- 
expected link between the gas industry and low-temperature carbo- 








the comparatively low prices obtained for residual products. 


nization. As a result of these developments, we have recently bee 
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approached by financial groups in the City of London, who are dis- CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
cussing = us an ee proposal to finance the erection of car- ——--- 
bonizing plants at gas-works, electricity undertakings, collieries, and _ 
duc- other large ag enganoae A ee throughout the country, on the Tar Penduets in the Epovinees Jan. 1. 
: remunerative lines pursued before the war, with high-temperature : ; 
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achieved, as you are aware, such satisfactory financial results. were : Gas-works coal tar, —— 778. Pitch, ee Coast, 64.: Liv = 
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sted — <— Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 63d. to 74d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 
- the 2s. 4d. to 2s. 7d. Naphthalene, £15 to £16; salts, £5 ros. to £6 Ios., 
: the TRADE NOTES. bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 5d. per minimum 4o p.ct., 
Pay- -_ purely nominal; “B” unsaleable. 
ime, [ Valves for South African Railways. etiel andes 
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os a b= enh a x se Mi “gem om Gh ter = Fuel Suction Gas | gation. Naphthalene is quiet, with crudes from £4 to £6, and refined 
ower Plant at the Lonely Mine, Southern Rhodesia,” some particu- ‘ he its 
lars from which will be found on p. 627 of the “ JournaL” for Dec. 6, tag hog bos ene i mere — products are steady—the demand 
ae - this = of Premier gas-engines and Crossley — . 
stem wood refuse plants has been most pronounced—the saving, as against t i 
illi the old steam plant, amounting to over £3000 per month. Sulphate of Ammonia. 
ti: : 4 . £3 ’ There is no change to report; production is still on the short side 
» Calendars and Pocket Books. the world over, and prices must shortly be advanced. 
_— peer oy Ltd., of Manchester, we have received a very a 
tasteful and clear block calendar. Similar contributions have come i 
per from Messrs. Brotherton & Co., Ltd., of Leeds, and Milner Hurd’s Development Work at Bournemouth.—Scme particulars of the 
S Patents Co., Ltd.. of Sheffield. A wecful ih enlender tee > Company's activities in supplying the rapidly increasing needs of their 
t. Set See Sene %y useful wall Calendar has been | various districts are contained in the December issue of the Bourne- 
pi rs m4 Messrs. Peckett & Sons, Ltd., of Bristol. Well-bound mouth Gas and Water Company's “ Co-Partner” magazine. There 
Kin — “4 oy —_ — pre ee Ltd., of 238, | are new houses going up on every hand; and the builders are almost 
2 ae Billiter mc EC ~~ er : agen i Page ery as busy as they were in the days before the war. The following is a 
M —: : ae a pocket book for Coke-Oven | record of the work done by the Company during the past twelve 
et oa to band from the Semet-Solvay and Piette Coke- | months: Number of houses completed in the Conipany’s area of gas 
eke é alee supply, 322. Houses piped, 307. Cooker points run, 280. Lighting 
: 4 : : points run, 1577. Boiler points run, 54. Fire points run, 305. The 
Ramsgate Price Reduction.—The price of gas at Ramsgate is to be | value of the apparatus, fittings, &c., sold at the showrooms amounted 
reduced 5d. per 1000 c.ft. to £31,500. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 





Last week on the Stock Exchange was a short 
span of three days cut off from all continuity 
with normal conditions by holidays behind it 
and in front of it; but the most noticeable 
feature about it was that it was neither idle 
nor dull. On the contrary, the tone was cheery 
from start to finish, and not even the disagree- 
able hitch at Lausanne was taken very seri- 
ously. The gilt-edged market gave a good lead 
from the opening. Home Government issues | 
were firm, and Home Rails showed fine 
strength. Argentines were steady. 


The Foreign Market was not strong, and 
French, German, Turk, and Brazilian gave 
way. Thursday was to a great extent on Wed- 
nesday’s lines. Home Government's (especi- 
ally Bonds) were firm, and Indians were steady. 
The Foreign Market continued weak. Friday 
did well. The big four marked: Consols 553- 
55%, War Loan 993§-100}, Funding 853-86, 
Victory 88}-884. Home Rails were in strong 
demand. 

Business in the Gas Market was very quiet 
and quite devoid of any salient feature. Prices 
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sog 3 
| $ ‘ Lowest 
| When 5s g 28 Gaee . oe 
Issue. | Share. ex- 25a Ss NAME. ages resent Highest 
| Dividend. BAe | 5 July 30, Prices. Prices of 
bows |. Sots Transactions. 
p.c. 
182,049 | Stk. | Aug. 24 4 4% | Aldershot 4 p.c. Pref. . ~ 68—73 
1,551,868 * Oct. § 2h 5% | Alliance & Dublin Ord. 59—64 62—67 
- 374,000 | » July 13 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 76—79 60—65 ss 
280,000 5 | Oct. 19 7 4/- | Bombay, Ltd. .. - 53—64 44—5 93/9—95 /- 
100,000 5 | Aug. 10 | 16 74% | Bournee (32° °° aN 1I—12 aa 
383,110 10 ” 7 71% mouthGas B7pec . 15—15% II—I2 
115,000 10 ” 6 6% and Water Pref. 6 p.c 13$—I4 g9—10 
162,065 | — Dec. 29 = 4% c. Deb, 7 71—76* i 
992,045 | Stk. | July 27 | 14 6t/- | Brentford A Consolid. .| 261—266 1ro0o—r103 | 100$—101} 
734,920 ” ” | tL 61/3 o. BNew . -| 204—209 100—103 oaid 
55,000 ” ” 5 5% Do. 5 p.c. Pref. . 10g—III 82—87 | 
221,400 | » Dec. 14 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. . 9I—93 75—80 
214,775 ” Aug. 24 Ir 114% Brighton & Hove ‘': - | 208—213 165—170 
244,200 ” ” 8 88% Do. A Ord. Stk. 154—159 120—125 
1,287,500 | Stk. | July 28 5 3% | Bristol 5 p.c. max. . . 89—91 ‘i 
530,000 20| Oct. 5 | 12h | 22/6 | British ar rae 44—45 32—34 34t 
10,000 to | Dec. 29 — 7I- Do. 7p.c. Pref. . . a 9¢—103* een 
120,000 | Stk. | June 29 | 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk. 88—90 75—80 aa 
245,771 |» Dec. 29 4 4% | Buenos Aires 4 p.c. Deb. 85—87 53—58* oe 
100,000 10 | Nov. 2 = — | Cape Town & Dis., Ltd. 14—2t 64—7k a 
100,000 10 | Oct. 19 — _ Do. 4% p.c. Pref. 4—6 6—7 7 
100,000 | Stk. | Pec. 29 4h = Do. 4$ p.c. Deb. Stk. 70—75 71—76* Pe 
237,860 ” ” — | 73% | Cardiff 7} p.c. Deb. . - =a 102—I04* - 
157,150 ” Feb. 26 5 5% Chester 5 p.c. Ord. . . r108—110 il “ 
1,513,280 » July 27 5/9/4| 50/- | Commercial 4 p.c. Stk. | 106—108 93—98 * 
560,000 ” ” 5% 55/- Do. 3% p.c. do. 103105 93—98 os 
475,000 ” Dec. 14 | 3 3% Do. 3 p.c. Deb. Stk. | 69$—71 $5—60 i 
800,000 |» Dec. 15 | 4% |  —. | Continental Union, Ltd. 76—79 26—31 os 
200,000 ” Dec. 14 9 1 3% Do. 7 p.c. Pref. r15—118 52—57 eg 
660,000 Sept. 1 — 6% | Croydon sliding scale. 5% y6—101 eee 
284,975 ” — 5% Do. max.div. . .- ae 80—85 82—83} 
492,270 | Stk. = 6 | 48% | Derby Con. Stk. . 123—125 eh 3 
55,000 ” _ 4 4% Do. Deb. Stk. 102—104 eee 
209,00) ” Oct. 5 — 5% | East Hull 5 p.c. max. i ‘ ose 
1,002,180 10| July 13 | 10 3/0 | European, Ltd. . « +| 17§—18 9}—10$ 9t—s? 
16,298,975 | Stk. | July 27 |4/17/4| 52/- 4p.c.Ord. + + g8—102 94—96 94—95 
2,600,000 ” ” 34 | 35/- | Gas |3% pc. max.. . | 76—79 62—65 3t 
4,062,235 ” ” 4 4% | Light} 4 p.c. Con. Pres. 96—99 76—81 78—78} 
4,674,850 | »» | Dec. 14 3 3% | and }3 p.c. Con. Deb. | 724—74% 59—62 I 
130,000 ” Dec. 11 10 10% | Coke | 10 p.c. Bonds . aa ‘6 
_ — — —_ 7% p.c. Ilford Deb, ‘ 
82,500 ” Sept. 21 5 65/7 | Hastings & St. L. 5 p.c- i 95—100 
258,740 | + ” 3% | 50/7% . 3% p.c. 87—89 77—80 
70,000 ro | May 18 | rr 74% | Hongkong & China, Ltd. | 16—16$ 7 
86,600 | Stk. | Aug. 24 9 9%% | Hornsey 7 p.c. + + - a 127—132 ue 
1,976,000 ” Nov. 16 9 +? Imperial Continental. 150—160 155—160 158—159 
404,800 ” Aug. 10 3% 34 Do. 3 p.c. Deb. Red. 84—86 77—82 bas 
235,242 ” July 27 64 A Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c. 119—121 95—100 
2,498,905 ” Feb. 26 | 10 37/6 | Liverpools p.c.Ord.. « ss ba ae 
600,000 ” Sept. 2 — % » ~=67: pec. Pref. re 10§—107 |106;3;—106$ 
165,736 ” Aug. 10 | 7/5/6| 87/3 | Maidstone 5 p.c- ea és 87—92 ae 
63,480 ” Dec. 29 — 3% . 3p.c.Deb . - “ 53—58* 
75,000 5 | June 29 6 6% | Malta & Mediterranean 44—4t 34—4 
250,000 | 100] Oct. 2 4h | 44% = | 4% p.c. Deb. 99—101 97—100 
541,920 | Stk Nov. 30 4 % | Monte Video, Ltd. . .| 11g—12 55—60 
Rees | | July a7 | 4 | ab% | Newoastle & Gatsh'aCon. | 98}—g0h | 7580 
98,125 ” a a= 4% Do. 4 p.c. Pref. Stk. aa 66—69 
$29,705 ” Dec. 29 34 | 38% Do. 3% p.c. Deb. 82—83 63—68* 
15,000 10} Aug. 26 — 7/6 | North Middlesex ro p.c. “e ee 
55,940 ro | Aug. 24 |7/14/0} 7/88 | ») ” 7 p.c. 14—15 10g—I1$ 
300,000 | Stk. | Nov. 30 8 8 Oriental, Ltd. + + 117—122 95—100 
188,120 | Stk. | Dec. 29 — | 72/6 | Plym’th & Stonb’se 5 p.c. ee 91—96* 
60,000 5° | Aug. 24 13 65/- | Portsea Island, B . 128—131 100—I05 
100,000 5° ral 12 60/- Do. ‘C . »| rr8—rar 85—90 ahs 
249.980 5 - 8 — Primitiva Ord. «+ + < — 14/6 
499,960 5 _ 5 —- Do. 5p.c. Pref. . 44—5 2t—2t 47/6—48/9 
521,600 | 100} Nov. 30 4 4% Do. 4p.c. Deb. . 9I—93 68—73 on 
600,000 | Stk. | July 27 4 4% Do. 95 » IgII PY 5—60 ce 
346,198 ” Dec. 29 4 % River Plate 4 p.c. Deb. 85—87 53—58* - 
1§0,000 10 ~—_ 21 6 é I- | san Paulo {© P:* Pref. | 10$—1xI 54—6 5i—5t 
125,000 5°} July 3 5 5% 5 p.c. Deb.| 47—49 35—38 ose 
135,000 | Stk. | Aug. 24 | 10 3% | Sheffield A . 2 8 0 | 223—224 97—99 
209,984 ” és Io 5% Do. B es 0 «| 222-224 97—99 
523,500 un a to 5% Cc 2. es 8 «| 220—222 97—99 im 
133,201 | Stk. | Sept. 15 4 4% Shrewsbury 5 p.c. «= » as me 
90, 10 | Nov. 2 9 W%e South African eo -e\6 r10og—11} 7—9 sa 
6,609,895 | Stk. | July 27 | 5/4/0 3% South Met. Ord. . « .| I1I—113 934—954 934—94t 
250,000 » | July 13 —_ 5% Do. Red. Pref. . ee 95—97 bas 
1,895,445 | | i. 3 3% Do. 3 p.c. Deb. ..| 724—74% 59—62 ee 
734,000 | + | Sept. 7 | — | 64% | _Do. 6} p.c. Deb ee 105—107 | 10$8—r06$ 
224,820 »» | Aug. 24 84 88% South Shields Con. Stk. 157—159 108—110 me 
1,087,795 oN ~~ 6 %, | S’th Suburb’n Ord. 5 Pc. I14—116 97—100 98} 
298,337 ” | Dec. 29 5 5% Do. 5 p.c. Deb. Stk. r16—118 93—98* ots 
647,749 ” | Nov. 2 5 7% | Southampton Ord. . . 99—102 3 . 
121,275 ” June 29 4 4% io. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk. oe 70—75 ; 
250,000 » | Aug.24 | — 21/8 Swansea 7 p.c. Pref. Stk. 103—I05 a 
200,000 « | Dec. 29 _ 20/2 Do. 6} — Stk, aoe 101—103* = 
120,000 » | July a7 _ 4% 5pc. . 135—13 112—1I17 7 
782,275 | »» | zs é 6% —— iB 3% P-c. «| I15—II7 100—103 
181,255 Stk | Dec. 14 4 4% pe r 4p.c. Deb. i a 
236,47 . | Aug. 2 2 emouth § p.c. max, | 108§—109 79—81 
_ | Aug. 24 | 3 | 28% | Wandsworth, -Wimble- 
don, and Epsom— 

30,000 “ July 27 HI 72/6 Wandsworth A5p.c..| 151—156 I1I—II5 es 
255,636 | » | Se 57/6 Do, B3t pc. .| 129-134 95—100 ee 
108,075 a Pn — | 50/9 wie 8 2 ns 87—92 ie 
140,865 — a — | 50/9 New Ordinary .. + ee 87—92 -_ 
$52,000 o | mn 53/9 Wimbiedon 5 p.c. s «| 117-122 95—100 oe 

98,000 on | a «8/9 Epsom s p.c. » « «| 121—126 95—100 seo 

88,416) ,, | Dec, 29 3 3% 3 p.c Deb, Stk. . 66—69 56—59° * 

| 
| 
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were practically almost unchanged; variations 
in quotation being nearly all adjustments to ex 
div. conditions, especially in debenture issues, 


week were recorded: On Wednesday, British 
344, Croydon maximum dividend 82, 83, 
European 9}, Gas Light ordinary 944, 95, 
Imperial Continental 158, San: Paulo © p.ct. 


94%. 94%, Liverpool 7 p.ct. preference 106}, 
1064, 1063. On Thursday, Bombay 93s. 94., 
958., Brentford “A” 1004, 1004, 101}, Cape 
Town 4} p.ct. preference 7, Croydon maxi- 
mum dividend 823, 83}, European 9}, Gas 
Light ordinary 94, 94}, 94%, 94, ditto 33 p.ct. 
maximum 63}, ditto 4 p.ct. preference 78, ditto 
3 p.ct. debenture 61, Primitiva 5 p.ct. pre- 
ference 47s. 6d., 48s. 14d., 
934, 94, South Suburban 98}, Liverpool 
7 p.ct. preference 1053, Hornsey 4 p.ct. de- 
benture 79, 794, Folkestone 77, 774. On Friday, 
European 9, 93, Gas Light ordinary 94%, 943, 
ditto 4 p.ct. preference 78, 784, Imperial Conti- 
nental 158, 159, Liverpool 7 p.ct. preference 
106-2;, 1064, Primitiva 14s. 6d., ditto 5 p.ct. pre- 
ference 48s., 48s. 6d., 48s. 9d., South Metro- 
politan 94}, ditto 6} p.ct. debenture 105}, 
106}, Barnet “ D ” 89, 894, Folkestone 773. 

In the Money Market, there was extreme 
animation and activity, and the varied demands 
were on a scale calculated to gratify the 
lenders. The ordinary requirements by way 
of short loans were at firm rates; but these 
were overshadowed by the array of borrowings 
from the Bank of England, which touched 
34 p.ct. There was not much doing in dis- 
count, and rates were rather easier, Silver 
made an appreciable recovery, being helped by 
a welcome demand from India which put 1d. 
onto the price. The Bank of England rate 
was 3 p.ct., as fixed on July 13. 


STOCK ISSUE. 


By Order of the Directors. 
NEW ISSUE OF CAPITAL. 
THE ROMFORD GAS AND COKE COMPANY, 
LTD., 
SALE BY TENDER 
OF £20,000 CAPITAL, 
comprising 
4000 £5 SIX PER CENT. REDEEMABLE 
PREFERENCE SHARES. 

Minimum Price of Issue, par. 

To be redeemed at par on the Ist of January, 1933. 


Prospectus and Form of Tender, which latter must 
be sent in by 11 o’clock on Saturday, the 13th of 
January, 1923, may be obtained at the OFFICES OF THE 





Company, 76, SouTH STREET, and Nursery WALK, 
RoMForD. 
Demy 4to. Limp Cloth. Price 10s. 6d. 


THE FLOW OF GASES and 
PROPORTIONING GAS MAINS. 


By 


F. SOUTHWELL CRIPPS, Assoc.M.)nst.C.E. 





WALTER KING, Lrp., “Gas JouRNAL” OFFICES 
1, Bolt Court, Fuezt STREET, E.C.4. 





GASHOLDER AND TANK CON- 
STRUCTION AT THE SUTTON 
GAS-WORKS. 


1,000,000 cubic feet capacity. 
By F, SOUTHWELL CRIPPS. 


Price 10/6 net. 





WALTER KING, Lrp., Gas JournaL”’ OFFICES 





No. 11, Bolt Court, Frext STREET, E.OC, 4. 
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JANUARY 3, 1923-] 


Dewsbury’s Deficit.—The annual accounts of the Dewsbury Cor- 
poration undertaking, issued last week, show a loss of £31,532 on the 
as-works, making a total deficit at the end of March last of £52,590. 
The water department had a deficiency of £5275; and in both cases 
the unsatisfactory results are attributed to the industrial slump and 
reduced consumption of the commodities. 
Manchester Gas to be Cheaper.—A substantial reduction in the 
price of Manchester gas has been notified by Sir W. Kay, the Chair- 
This will be the third reduction made 





d, per 1000 c.ft. The amount of the new reduction has not yet been 
definitely fixed ; but it will date from Dec. 31. 


Rates and Wages at Leeds.—Pronounced hopes of a further re- 
duction in Leeds rates, on the next local budget, are based on lower 
Corporation expenditure expected as a result of wages reductions io 
the municipal departments. 
labourers have been reduced by 20s. 3d. per week. In addition, most 
grades of skilled and semi-skilled workmen have had reductions since 
August of last year. 


Belfast’s Record Gas Output.—It is reported that for the week 
ended Dec. 20 the Belfast Gas-Works created a record in output, that 
amounted to 88,089,000 c.ft., as against 80 812,000 c.ft. for the corre- 
sponding week in the previous year—an increase of 9 p.ct. The maxi- 
mum day’s output had also been increased from 13,275,000 c.ft. to 
13,773,000 C.ft.—the latter figure being the output on Dec. 20. 


Early Gas Lighting in Stockton.—lIn his “ Heavisides’ Almanac ” 
for 1923, Mr. Michael Heavisides, of Stockton, reproduces an in- 
teresting document relating to gas lighting in the town nearly a 
hundred years ago. It bears date Aug. 23, 1823, and sets-out the 
“scales of prices per annum” and rules and directions for lighting, 
extinguishing, and payment. A double jet, cockspur, or batswing 
burner regulated the scale, which progressed at intervals of one hour ; 
while the argand burner was given a special section and a higher rate 
of charges, as befitting the last word in gas lighting. In those days 
the Gas Light Company accepted no risks. Lights had to be taken for 
not less than a year; and rates were collected half-yearly, in advance. 

Gas Fatality at Islington.—An inquest was opened and adjourned 
at Islington on the body of Samuel Howard, aged 74, of Wolver- 
hampton. Mrs. Lillie said the deceased (her father) and his wife came 
to visit her last Saturday week. About 10 p.m. they retired to bed ; 
and when she looked into their bedroom at 1 a.m. they were appa- 
rently sleeping. About 9 a.m. on Sunday, on taking them tea, she 
noticed a strong smell of gas, and found the tap of the bracket was 
not fully turned off. A doctor was immediately sent for, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard were removed to hospital, where Mr. Howard died early 
on Christmas morning. The tap of the gas-bracket was easily moved. 
Medical evidence was given that deceased died from poisoning by 
coal gas. 

Batley Gas-Works Finances.—Mr. R. H. Duxbury (the Gas En- 
gineer and Manager) and Mr. R. G. Rutter (the Borough Treasurer) 
have prepared a joint report on the financial position and prospects of 
the Batley Corporation gas undertaking. At the end of the last finan- 
cial year there was an accumulated deficiency on revenue account of 
over £25,000; and subsequently, it is reported, there has been a 
decrease in the amount of gas consumed. It is suggested that a rate- 
in-aid, spread over a period of years, is inevitable, if the deficiency is 
to be liquidated, instead of remaining a drag on the undertaking and 
its fine new plant. It is further suggested that, despite the burden of 
deficit, ways and means should be found of reducing the selling price 
of gas, particularly for power users, in order to increase the consump- 
tion. The Finance and Gas Committees now have these proposals 
and the position generally under serious consideration, 


Request for a Further Reduction at Stafford.—At a special 
meeting of the Stafford Town Council last week, Mr. Owen asked if 
the Gas Committee proposed to reduce the price of gas at the end of 
the December quarter, as had been promised. Alderman Young (the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee) pointed out that the price of gas was 
reduced last March, and again at the end of September. It would not 
be possible to consider any further reductions until the end of the 
financial year, because the Committee did not know what position 
they would be in financially. The slot-meter consumers derived the 
same benefit from the reductions which had been made as the quarterly 
consumers. Alderman Bedford remarked that it was strange that the 
demand for a further reduction in the price of gas should come from 
certain members of the Electricity Committee. He thought it was 
quite time that the Electricity Committee put their own house in 
order, and let the public get some benefit from the undertaking, 
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The firm of Messrs. Dent, Sons, and Co., has been registered as a 


private company, with a capital of £20,000, to carry on business as tar 


distillers, &c. The office is at Harrogate. 

Some damage, though not to any very serious extent, was caused 
by an explosion on Dec. 22 to the water-gas plant and building of the 
Hebden Bridge and Mytholmroyd Gas Board. There was no personal 


injury. 


Mrs. Sawyer, an old lady, the widow of the first proprietor of the 
“ Wellingborough News,” has been burned to death. It is presumed 
that she got out of bed for warmth at a gas-fire, and that her clothes 
got alight. 

The Bolton Gas Committee are applying for a Government un- 
employment allowance to finance the laying of a new gas-main in 
Lostock Lane and Wingate Lane, so as to provide work for the unem- 
ployed of the town. 


Seven houses in Anchor Road, Longton, were damaged last 
Friday afternoon by an explosion of gas, supposed to have been due 
to a leakage from a main. Some walls of the houses were blown out, 
and furniture smashed. 


Proposals for the extension of the gas-works have been submitted 
to the Gas Committee of the Urban District Council of Prestatyn ; 
and it hasbeen decided to seek an interview with the Ministry of 
Health, with a view to securing, if possible, a Government subsidy, 

As the result of the fusing of an electric wire, damage to the extent 
of about £1000 was done by fire which broke out at the timber store of 
Messrs. Mennell Bros., New Earswick, last week. Much timber was 
destroyed, half the building was lost, and electric driving gear was 
damaged. 


At a meeting of the Wath (West Riding) and District Gas Board 
on Wednesday, it was reported that the consumption of gas during 
November in Wath, Bolton, Goldthorpe, and Thurnscoe exceeded 
12,000,000 c.ft.—an increase on the consumption during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. 


An eighteen-year-old footman, named Ronald Kirby, was found 
dead in a bathroom over a garage at Englefield Green. He had appa- 
rently been asphyxiated. The ventilating pipe of the geyser was dead 
against the wind, with the result that the fumes were blown back into 
the room. The geyser was in perfect order. 

The Birmingham Gas Department will shortly make a start upon 
their Washwood Heath extension scheme, which has already been 
sanctioned by the City Council. Tenders are under consideration for 
tbe construction of two tanks for the holders. It is intended to de- 
velop this scheme by a very gradual process, 


At last week's meeting of the Spenborough District Council—an 
authority comprising the three amalgamated townships of Cleckheaton, 
Liversedge, and Gomersal—it was reported that, following on the gas- 
works amalgamation in the area, the plant at the Gomersal works was 
no longer required. A Sub-Committee are considering means of its 
disposal. 


Owing to a temporary failure of the electricity supply, St. Martin’s 
Lane, London, suffered inconvenience for a few minutes one evening 
last week. At the Duke of York’s Theatre, a portion only of the light- 
ing ceased, and no inconvenience was felt. The Coliseum also was 
not materially affected, as most of the lighting is obtained from a 
private power plant. 


The annual distribution of seasonable fare among the workers in 
the Newcastle Corporation City Lighting Department took place at 
the headquarters in Stowell Street on Dec. 23. Alderman Alexander 
Wilkie (the Chairman’ of the Lighting Committee) presided, and 
said that this was practically a new Corporation Department, and the 
Lighting Committee were very desirous to get the workers to feel 
that they were part and parcel of the Committee. On the call of 
Mr. Davison (the Superintendent), the various visitors were cordially 
thanked for their presence. 

On Friday, Dec. 22, at the Town Hall, Leamington, the employees 
of Messrs. Sidney Flavel & Co., Ltd., were entertained by Mr. Percival 
W. Flavel, J.P., the Managing-Director. The Chairman's health was 
proposed by Mr. Thomas Sanderson, who has been associated with the 
firm for 53 years; and among several interesting reminiscences he re- 
ferred to the fact that he had known three generations, and that Mr. 
Parcival was the fifth Flavel in the business, He also noted in passing 
that the business had, in recent years, increased to four times the size. 
There were between 700 and 800 guests present. From 8 o'clock 
until 10 they all very much appreciated a splendid musical pro- 
gramme; and from that time till past midnight there was a most 


| enjoyable dance. 
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GAS JOURNAL. 
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OXIDE OF IRON 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 


SPENT OXIDE 


PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT, 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


PALMERSTON Hovsk, 
Oxp Broan Street, Lonpon, E.C.2. 





J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of 
Ammonia, ec. 





MOORE'S 
GAS GENERATOR SYNDICATE, LTD. 


COMBINED, AND SELF CONTAINED 
WATER AND COAL GAS PLANT. 


CAPACITY, 100,000 c.ft. to 1,000,000 c.ft. per day. 


1, Upprr Wosvurn Prace, Lonpon, W.C.1. 
Telegrams & Cables: 
Telephone : 


* MorrGasyn Lonpon.”’ 
Museum, 7498. 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.’’ Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old 
Street, Lonpon, F.C. ‘“ Volcanism, London.” 


TULLY GAS PLANTS, LTD., 


MILLGATE, NEWARK-ON-TRENT. 


OLE Makers of Tully’s Patent Gasi- 
Hepbers, 


FICATION PLANT. Specialists in 
tractors, Coal Elevators and Conveyors, 
Bunkers, T.G.P. Fire Cement, Castings. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Damper, NEWARK.” 

Telephone No. : 174 Newark. 


BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 





ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 


MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
ARCADIAN GARDENS, Woop GREEN, Lonpon, N. 22. 
Telegrams: ‘** Bripurimat, Wood, London.”’ 
*Phone: Palmers Green 608. 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 


for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Folesbill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘ GaAsMETER,”’ 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MANCHESTER. 

Telephone: RusHoLme 976. Telegrams: ‘“‘ GasMETER,”’ 

and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, S.E. 11, 
Telephone: Hor 647. Telegrams: ‘‘Gasrovs Lams.’ 


FLetemsox BROTHERS, Ltd., 


Faicon Works, BARNSLEY. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot). 





‘* FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, 


SQUARE STREET LANTERNS, 


SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 


CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns. 


Broad 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
= Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonnon, S.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
“BRADDOCK,OLDHAM,” and ‘‘METRIQUE, LAMB, LONDON.” 





I VENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 
MARKS REGISTERED. 

Advice and Handbook free. 385 years’ references. 

Gas Patents a Speciality. Kine’s Parent AGEncy, Ltd. 

(Director, B. T. King, A.I.M.E., British and U.S. Regd. 

rer g Agent), 1464, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 





UNACCOUNTED-FOR GAS. 
ESTING Mains, new and old. Care| 4 


of Meters. Copious notes on Pressure. Com- 
plete Tables for flow of gas in mains at all pressures 
from 4 inch to 100 lbs, Storage in mains and cylin- 
ones and leakage testing by gauge. Many other useful 
ables. 
See “DISTRIBUTION BY STEEL” (Woodall and 
Parkinson), Seconp Epition 15s. 94., Post Free, BENN 
Bros., Lrp,, 8, Bouverie Street, Lonpon, E.C.4. 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


We Gaarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


JosEpH Taytor (Saturators), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Boiron. 


bchontenanatetl Sarvurators, Bouton.’”’ Telephone 848, 





TAR WANTED. 


} 3 Sahay entering into any arrange- 
MENT for the DISPOSAL of your Production 
it will be to your interest to communicate with 
BROWNHILLS CHEMICAL WORKS CO., 
near WALSALL. 








SULPHURIC ACID. 





PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENSER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wma. Pearce & Sons, Lrp. 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SILvERTOWN. 
Telegrams——‘‘ HyprocnHtoric, Fen, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone—1588 AVENUE (3 lines). 





SPENCER'S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 





T HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Dec. 6, p. 644. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
OR Gas Works Plant of Every De- 


scription ; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Burnley, are 
MAKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID (‘ Eagle” 
Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Highest 
percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the 
use of this Vitriol, which has now been used for up- 
wards of 60 years. Reference given to Gas Companies. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hitxi, Lonpon, E.C.8, 
Phone: Minories 1484. 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hii1, Lonpon, E.C.,3, 
Phone: Minories 1484. 


“KLEENOFF,’ THE COOKER CLEANSER, 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Mary at Hix, Lonpon, E.C.3, 
Phone: Minories 1484. 


> EQUIRED, immediately, for Gas. 
Works in North Wales, Competent FITTER for 
Three Months, possibility of Permanency. 
Apply, with copy Testimonials. &c., to the Crerx, 
U.D.C., Newrown, Nort WALES. 





PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED 
IRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, & CO., 


Ltd., Church Fenton. Leeds, have the following 

GAS PLANT AT BARGAIN PRICES: 

WATER TUBE CONDENSER, 20,000 c.ft. per day, 
14 in. Connéctions 

ANNULAR CONDENSERS. 
new, 12 in. connections. 

sae Be WASHER, 750,000 c.ft. per day, 14 in, 

onn 

CAST-IRON TOWER SCRUBBERS, 5 ft. dia. by 40 ft. 
and 4 ft. 6 in. dia. by 18 ft. high. 

WRT. hoe TOWER SCRUBBER, 4 ft. Gin. dia, by 


36 ft 
LIVESEY WASHERS, 750,000 o,ft. per day and 
100,000 c.ft. per day. 
PURIFIERS. Set of four 25 ft. square, perfect. 
PURIFIERS. Set of Two 12 ft. square, and Two 
. 9 ft. square. 
mee aaa ce ng M ENGINES. Three 
000 c.ft. 
EXHAUSTERS an STHAM ENGINES. Two Sets 
5000, and many sizes in Stock for Belt driving. 
GASHOLDER and STEEL TANK, 172,000 c.ft, 
capacity, Column Guided. 
GASHOLDER and STEEL TANK, 25,000 c ft. 
capacity, Spiral Guided. ; 
GASHOLDERS, 40,000 down to 5000 c.ft. capacity, 
STATION METERS, 12,000, 5000, 3000 per hour, 
TANKS, numerous stock all sizes. 
PUMPS, Steam and Belt Driven. 
Low Prices accepted for Quick Sale. 
Frirts BLAKELEY, Sons, & Co., LTp., 
CuurcH FENTON, | Yorks. 





Set of Four nearly 


“I0R SALE—250, 000 C.Ft. Capacity 
GASHOLDER and STEEL TANK, Equal to 
New. First-Class Condition. 
into stock, 
Messrs. Bates & Sons, Gas Engineers, WicsTon 
— AYLESTONE, LEICESTER. 


Cheap, to save taking 


awl 


AILWAY ° Tank Wagons for ‘Dir 
posal, Rectangular and Oylindrical, specially 
8 table for Oil, Inflammable Liquids, also Acids, 
Inquiries invited. 
BrotuerTor & Co., Lrp., Lexzps, 


TEAM-BOILERS—All Sizes, Vertical, 
: Loco-type, Cornish, Portable, and Other Types of 
ilers, 

Apply GranrHam Borer & Orank Co., L™,, 
GRANTHAM. 


AS-WORKS.—Advertiser is prepared 
to BUY a LARGE or SMALL PROPERTY for 
CASH. Preference given where there is room for 
Development. 
Write giving Price and some Particulars, which will 
be treated in Confidence, to ‘* % ”? c/o HoRNCASTLE’S, 
5, MoorGate Buiipines, B.C. 2 


0,000 Yds. of Furnace Clinker 
Wanted. Large or Small Supplies entertained. 
Material must be free from Coal, Coke, and Dust, and 
contain nothing under Half-Inch in size. 
Offers to E. & E. Ings, Contractors, 54, NortH Road, 
WIMBLEDON, 














APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT. 





WEN Filling Vacancies, please 
. REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION,. 


No. 7230. 
APELICANTS for Works Foremanship 


advertised under No. 7230 are THANKED. A 
APPOINTMENT HAS BEEN MADE. 


Wat ce Experienced peesbie 


MAN for Gas Contractors’ Works, accustomed 

to Designing and Detailing Gas and Chemical Plant. 
Write, with References, stating Age, Qualifications, 
and Salary required, to No, 7284, ‘‘Gas JouRNAL,”’ 11, 














CONTRACTS OPEN. 


- BOROUGH OF MIDDLETON, 


CAST-IRON GAS-PIPES. 


HE Corporation invite Tenders for 
the Supply of: (1) 400 Yds. of 4-in SOCKET 





GAS-PIPES, in 12-ft. lengths; and (2) SPECIALS for 
same. 

Form of Tender, Specification, and Conditions may 
be obtained on Application to the Gas Engineer, Gas- 
Works, Townley Street, Middleton, Lancs. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘* Gas-Pipes Tender,’’ must 
be Delivered to the undersigned not later than Wea- 
nesday, Jan. 10, 1923. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

Dated this 29th day of December, 1922. 

. P, WALMSLEY, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Middleton, Lancs. 








Bout Court, Fuegt Street, H.C, 4, 


Continued on p. 48. 



































and SPIGOT CAST-IRON TURNED and BORED 








































































































